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THE REVOLUTION IN FARM LIFE. 


While it is true that pubtic attention 
is usually attracted by the spectacular 
of life, and often overlooks the 
silent fundamental changes requiring 
vears to complete, it can not be said that 
the great change, amounting to a revolu- 
tion in farm life, which is in progress at 


events 





this spring time of the new eehtury, is 
unobserved or its significance unappre- 
ciated by the thoughtful ones of either 


the rural or urban world. Dwellers in 
cities weary of the pace set in these mod- 
ern times by ambitious strenuosity and 
realizing the artificiality and general un- 
satisfactoriness of life in crowded cen- 
ters.are looking with longing eyes toward 
that Eden for which the race, self-ban- 
ished, still hopes and plans a paradise 
regained. - 

The rehabilitation of Briar Cliff Manor, 
near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., by members of 
the Smart Set, illustrates this feeling. 
The Smart Set is essentially imitative. 
The rank and file conscious'y imitate the 
leaders, and the leaders unconsciously 
imitate the average. New York's four 
hundred has spent millions of dollars on 
places, but not until recently 
have they taken up agricultural educa- 
tion as a fad. 

It is no fiction to say that thousands of 
young men engaged in various pursuits 
would gladly pack, up their household 
Lares and Penates and leave the nerve- 
racking .comditions. of .city.life. for green 
fields and pastures new. 

Much of this feeling is doubtless due 
to the nomadic instinct and the restiers- 
ness of certain natures which impels 
them to leave the evils which they have 
and fly to others they know not of. 
Much, however, is due to the inherent 
change in farm life already referred to. 

The farmer himself 
hopeful view of his case, and we hear 
little of that discontent which marked 
the rustic type of twenty years ago. The 
rural telephone, rural free de‘ivery and 
the trolley lines are bringing so many of 
the advantages of the town to the coun- 
try that a continuance of the revolution 
now taking place will in ten years make 
the farm the ideal home of the wealthy 
and of those with modest means. 

To-day more than 4,000,000 farmers in 
the United States have daily mail de- 
livered at their doors. As a result of 
this daily mail they are sending out an 
average of two letters where before they 
sent one. When rural free delivery was 
first proposed it was ridiculed as a fad, 
‘ new means of squandering the public 
money. It is now in operation in every 
State in the Union excepting Montana, 
where mountainous roads thus far have 
made it impracticable. Even in Alaska 
there is a route from Nome to Gold 
River. The department estimates that 
with the present month 8,600 routes will be 
‘i Operation, averaging twenty-five miles 
in length. It is safe to predict that dur- 
ing the next five years every thickly 
— farm section will have its daily 
mai 

The rural telephone is not so far along 

rural mail delivery, and the trolley 
; 1S only being experimented with in 

‘e west. But who will dare to say that 
‘1 ten years all the important farm roads 
thickly settled communities will not 
lined with wire and many of them 
‘aid with tracks? 

Hitherto it has been the dream of the 
armer to save enough to enjoy in the 
rene of life the conveniences and 
pa. te of town life. Already the change 
sonal noticed. They are building their 
un — on the farm. With the facili- 
seas iki now enjoy the town does not 

‘ent sO many attractions, The change 
ry = fortunate. When the men who 
pe made their money out of the soil 
‘ —_ it in improving and beautifying 
. rte ae homes we shall present to the 

me the truly ideal community, 

Seeman element in this awakening, the 
the of the individual development 
ouegn Pat farmer must not be for- 
. Tom the immigrant and pioneer 
setting . with the difficulties be- 
me into tis dene he has now 
eritance; he has fought 





country 


is taking a more 


e 


b 


f 


he has s 


— wilderness, plodded patiently through 
eden of preparation. Laying a 
nes aa n of character and culture, he 
te, ae PA score the revolution in farm 
to emma Ower of which is just beginning 
neu - The American farmer is to- 

’ Personage; he is no longer a mere 


Creature in a treadmill. 
uatieeteenstecennnien 
HARVESTING COWPEA HAY. 
I 


a a we published an article on 
man Bey vine hay, written by a gentle- 
Hortieutt ected with the North Carolina 
cated ane Society. The author advo- 
ane mae ten-foot poles in the field 
these pre the freshly cut hay on 
that ths ®s for curing. It is quite likely 

S method would prove effective, 








but it is extremely doubtful if farmers 
would find it practicable. 

The pole-staecking scheme would, by its 
extra labor and expense, condemn the 
cowpea as a profitab’e crop. There is a 
method, however, of handling cowpea 
hay which is entirely practicable. It 
has the sanction of successful growers 
and is the method followed by the writer 
for the last tive years. 

In passing, it may be said that any 
coarse forage crop should be cured in the 
same manner. 
When the first pods begin to ripen 
the cowpeas are ready to cut. Mow in 
the forenoon. In the afternoon rake and 
make up in small, compact piles. They 
should be carefully built high and narrow 
—say thirty inches in height and about 
as wide at the bottom. This is con- 
tinued day by day until the whole crop 
is cut. The vines, in a green, sligh.ly 
wilted state, settle down, leaves over- 
lapping, and, being heavy in the center 
and sloping evenly at the sides, make a 
perfect water shed; rain does not pene- 
trate the mass. The piles should be left 
undisturbed until perfectly dry and 
cured. The sun and weather will bleach 
the outside, but the inside will be green 
and sweet. All hay should be air-cured, 
but not sun-dried; hence the advantage 
of raking while partly wilted and cur- 
ing in the cock. hay ts allowed to 
cure in the swath it loses much of its 
value by bleaching, and the leaves shat- 
ter in raking. When dried and cured hay 
is put in piles it does not pack, and rain 
goes through it like a sponge. Hay stacks 
should always be topped off with green 
stuff—swale hay or coarse grass of some 
sort; this makes a solid waterproof roof, 


because it settles down, by its verdant 
weight, to a closely woven, compact 
mass, 


The weather favoring, cowpea hay will 
cure in four or five days, but if rain in- 
terferes the pi'es should be left undis- 
turbed until dry. They may be left three 
weeks without injury. 

When ready for hauling to the barn, 
if the vines are cured, but damp, begin 
about ten o'clock and turn each cock over 
witha fork, and the wholé mass will soon 
dry out. Care should be taken to not 
tear the piles apart; handle each one as 
a separate “‘wad’’ as far as possible in 
loading and p'acing in the mow. This 
keeps the leaves from shattering and the 
hay occupies less space in the mow and 
perhaps keeps better. 

This system costs nothing for planting 
|poles; there need be no worry on account 
j}of foul weather, except for such hay as 
| may be left in the swath; the leaves, 
which constitute the best part of the 
plant, are preserved in the very best 
condition and loading and unloading is 
conducted with the most economical ex- 
penditure of labor. If the farmer has no 
horse-power hay fork, the hay can be 
peeled off the wagon in chunks, so to 
speak, by exercising a little care. 

The value of cowpea hay in stock-feed- 
ing is better understood than ever be- 
fore, and ignorance of a safe and prac- 
tical method of harvesting has alone 
stood in the way of a larger use of this 
crop. 


BY THE WAY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: “It never 
rains but it pours’’ has not been peculiar 
to the St. Louis district this season. I 
left St. Louis yesterday noon in a down- 
pour, and with leaden skies, all the way 
through, another deluge welcomed me to 
New York this evening. 

I came over the Big Four and New 
York Central. The corn crop through 
Illinois and Indiana is simply immense, 
and is now beyond damage from drouth. 
The farmers in that section ought to feel 
happy, as they have, some time ago, also 
harvested magnificent crops of wheat, 
oats and hay. 

The first streak of daylight this morn- 
ing found our train east of Cleveland, 
Ohio. A very poor section for grain, but 
a splendid appearance of grapes on the 
almost continuous vineyards in the neigh- 
borhood of Erie and Dunkirk, where a 
light, sandy soil predominates, very fa- 
vorable for successful grape culture. 

Oats are an enormous crop all the way 
from Buffalo to Albany, N. Y. The sea- 
son has been cold and wet, which has 
been favorable for this cereal. The bulk 
of the crop is still in the shock; some 
has been saved and some still remains 
unreaped. Western and Central New 
York is all of five weeks later than the 
St. Louis district this season. 

Corn is away late and looks bad from 
cool weather and excess of moisture. 
Much of it will only be good for fodder, 
but the banner crop of cereals and hay 
will compensate for shortage of corn. 

Pastures in New York state look fresh 
and cattle appear to be in good condi- 
tion. The condition of the farms are 
much neater and thriftier looking than in 
Illinois and Indiana. Many of the farm- 
ers are already hauling out their farm- 
yard manure and applying it to their 
stubbles. The enormous crops of oats 
which have been harvested and are now 
shocked on some patches on small mixed 
stock farms would be an object lesson 
to some of our western farmers, not only 
in the growing of a crop, but in the neat 
way a heavy twisted crop has been saved 
with a stubble as smooth and elean as a 
hay meadow. 

The Holsteins seem to be in favor 
amongst the dairymen of Central New 
York. More of these were in evidence 





in the pastures than all other classes of 
cattle combined. 


I met several farmers on the train, and 
| they report the apple crop late and poor; 
!peaches ditto. and cabbages 
jwill be a full crop, although late. New 
York is still getting most of her truck 
land fruit from the south and west. The 
|local supply to hand is of poor quality, 
and the season been exceptionally 
cold and late. 

Your western readers have the advan- 
tage in rich soil, but they have lots to 
learn in its economical management com- 
pared with their New York contempo- 
raries, who have to struggle with a soil 
which has been cropped for generations, 
steep side hills and poor, bare spots. But 
everything is looked after and neatly 
handled, and the outcome is better than 
the western farmer gets from his practi- 
ca'ly virgin soil. 

I may take a run south through Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky before I return. 
If so, I will drop you a line and tell you 
how things look. THOMAS LAWSON. 


RAINY-DAY 


Potatoes 


has 


REFLECTIONS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It rains; yes, 
it rains gent'y and almost daily during 
the present week. To-day we. had 
planned for a’ second visit to the State 
Fair, but a continuous and gentle rain 
bars us. 

While I write many acres of wheat,oats, 
flax and timothy are yet in the shock, 
and are as completely saturated as they 
can be. Some of these are owned by our 
progressive farmers and owners of the 
farms which they operate, but who rath- 
er overcropped themselves and who 
could not possibly obtain the services of 
a threshing outfit in due season. Some 
are crops of tenants who have the best 
of a year’s labor invested (his principal 
capital) and on which he has been de- 
pending to pay bills for groceries and 
clothing. In some cases these tenants 
have used every means at their com- 
mand to save their crops in proper shape 
within a reasonable time. Others have 
apparently trusted to luck and have let 
golden opportupities pass by until a more 
convenient ; season When . that . time 
vomes thei “stain Js damaged thirty to 
fifty per cent, [and a crop which, taken 
care of at a seasonable time, would have 
made them a large profit and left them 
with all bills paid and money ahead and 
a light heart, now leaves them short of 
a reasonable compensation for labor per- 
formed. 


We have practical examples of these 
two classes in our own experiences. The 
first has long since marketed his crops 


in prime condition, getting the top of ine 
market, paid all labor bills and has a 
good bank account, is now preparing 
land for another wheat crop, while the 
latter class are bewailing the misfor- 
tunes of the so-called poor and condemn- 
ing the so-called prosperous and are call- 
ing in question the equality of God's 
dealings with man (if, indeed, they rec- 
ognize God at all in such 
claim to be “unlucky” themselves. 

Gladstone said: “Opportunity is a horse, 
and bridled, which once in a 
lifetime stops at each man’s door.” 

Farming is truly a business, and one in 
which business methods are as much in 
j}demand as in the management of rail- 
roads and steamships. The farmer who 
imagines the next week or next month 
will be time enough to thresh or stack 
his crops which are exposed to the ele- 
ments will wake up some day to find that 
the strenuous life is the proper caper 
until these crops are saved. 

Unfortunately for some of us, we were 
not expecting twins and triplets this 
year. But old Missouri always pays her 
debts, and, having aborted last year, she 
came along this year in the proper spirit 
and has not done a thing but labored and 
brought forth twins. With 63,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat and 290,000,000 bushels of 
corn to her credit for 1902, Missouri need 
offer no apology for the drouth of 1901. 

Those who visited the State Fair have 
cause to congratulate the management on 
its splendid success. The various barns 
were filled with the best types of live 
stock in each department. The hog and 
sheep barn, the best in the United States, 
had every pen occupied. While the ex- 
hibits were all meritorious, the writer 
was particularly struck with the Oxford 
sheep from New York state. The various 
breeds of beef and dairy cattle were 
represented by as fine specimens as one 
could wish to see. Draft, coach and sad- 
dle horses were to be seen, and of a very 
superior class. The Missouri mu'e was 
there in all his glory, Pettis and Benton 
counties taking premiums on some superb 
specimens. The date for this fair is a 
little early for a true representation of 
the agricultural products, yet the hall 
was filled and more room needed. 

The Art Hall was a thing of beauty, 
and had a throng of visitors, but the 
writer’s tastes run more cattleward, and 
so we “passed by on the other side,” as it 
were. 

Some 


saddled 


of us c'aim no interest in horse 
racing, but we notice when the band be- 
gins to play and the horses come out the 
grand stand is soon filled with admiring 
thousands, and we all have our favorites 
and can’t help just a little hand-clap- 
ping when he wins. We took a kind of 
personal interest in Governor Colman’s 
pacer, and were pleased to see him win 
the pacing race on Wednesday, 

We were pleased to meet Secretary 
Ellis, Gov. N. J. Colman, Dean Waters, 
Alex. Maitland and other members of 
the State Board of Agriculture. We a'so 
grasped the hand of C. D. Lyon, who is 
on the farmers’ institute force this year. 





things), and ! 


Pettis county farmers want to con- 
gratulate themselves for the fact that 
we get two institutes within our borders 
| this year, early October, perhaps. 

Our wheat crop must be short of last 
year, as but few have their land plowed 
as yet, and there is a mammoth growth 
of weeds to be turned under and the soil 
| worked down before a wheat may 
j}be expected. Dry weather is ideal for 
| Preparing soil for wheat and for sowing 
the same. W. D. WADE. 

Pettis County, 





crop 


Mo. 





THOMAS F. HUNT. 

In our last issue we printed some ob- 
servations on the Graduate School of 
Agriculture, a unique institution located 
at Columbus, Ohio. The Graduate 
School owes its existemee to an idea orig- 





jsell out 





Therefore it does not follow (hat because 
you now clear $1,000 from yvour ‘arm you | 
would clear $10,000 by increasing the size 
of your farm, stock, implements, operat- 
ing expenses, etc., tenfo'd. 

We will leave the newsboy and banker | 
out of the case and compare two classes 


of the American farmer. The bonanza 
farmer of the Dakotas or California con- 
siders himself fortunate if he realizes 10 
or 15 per cent on money invested after | 
drouth, insects, ete., have taken their | 
part. Now, how does this compare with 
the man who made enough out of one | 


wheat or cotton crop to pay for the land 
it was raised on? 

We who have small farms of 160 acres 
or less are prone to look on the man | 
who farms 1,000 acres with a feeling akin | 
to envy, and secretly resolve that we will | 


and move place where land 


to a 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
THOMAS F. HUNT, 
Dean of the College of Agriculture and Professor of Agriculture, Ohio 
j State University. 


inating in the fertile brain of the dean 
of the Ohio College of Agriculture, Pro- 
fessor Thomas F. Hunt, whose portrait 
adorns this page. 

Standing upon the threshold of the edi- 
fice which he and his co-workers have 


erected, it is impossible to foresee the 
usefulness to the world of agriculture 
which this latest addition to the cause 


of the new science may develop. 

To the Edisons and Marconis of a ma- 
terial age, public approval erects ample 
tablets in the halls of fame. How much 
more should we honor any man out of 
whose brain- springs, Jove-like, a new 
idea—a new thought in the realm of in- 
tellectual progress? We follow in the 
blazed paths of all the great intellectual 
achievements, and so readi'y do we ab- 
sorb and appropriate the ideas and teach- 


ings of the great masters that we soon 
believe they are ours, indeed, and the 
pioneer who braves the wilderness of 
conservatism and orthodoxy is remem- 


bered as but a name. 


Associated with the establishment of 
this post-graduate course in agriculture 
is Dr. A. C. True, director of the office 





of Experiment Stations, whose portrait 
i+we will present to our readers in our next 
issue. 
FOR SMALLER FARMS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Not long 
since I read an article in which the 
editor of a poultry journal sought to give 
a subscriber, who evidently had a case 
of the “hen fever,”’ some timely advice 
supplemented by the admonition to go 
slow till his fever cooled a few degrees. 
He illustrated the point involved by 
citing the case of the newsboy who makes 
60 per cent on capital invested, while the 
banker is happy if he is gure of the 
modest income of 10 per cent. Still we do 
not find bankers investing their capital 
in newspapers, nor does it appear that 
the newsboy is becoming  plutocratic. 
Here is where the above comparison 
comes in: A great many find that they 
can make an enormous profit off a tew 
hens, 500 tomato plants or other crops 
of like proportion, and conclude at once 
that the same per cent profit could be 
realized by increasing the business ‘ad 
infinitum.” Such is not the case any 
more with the farmer, stock-raiser or 
trucker than with the newsboy and 
banker before mentioned. We who have 
tried it know that in increasing the capi- 
tal invested in farms and equipments, 
the cost of operating increases in a much 
greater ratio than does the income. 











is cheap, where we can use gang-plows 
run by steam and turn the sod at the rate 
of twenty acres per day. Too often the 
old homestead, with all its pleasant sur- 
roundings, is for enough to make 
the first payment on one of these bonan- 
za farms, with the assurance from a 
“slick” land agent that he fail to 
make the other payments, when, in fact, 
the annual interest is an average rental 
price for good land. A few unfavorable 
crop years and it is the same old story 
of a foreclosed mortgage and a wiser 
farmer. Pretty soon this same farm is 
sub-divided and sold to ten or more prac- 
tical farmers, who soon make a pro- 
nounced success, and the man who once 
thought he owned as much land as all 
of them wonders how it can be. The 
remainder of this article is intended to 
show him. 


sold 


cant 


In every community we 
more farmers who are the 
their neighborhood. With a 
probably not more than two horses, a 
few hogs and a cow or two, they seem 
to be getting on better than another who 
has broad acres and numbers his stock 
by hundreds. You will observe, how- 
ever, on the first-named farm, fences 
well kept, stock likewise, with plenty of 
feed in sight from year to year. The 
|straw and corn fodder is all carefully 
saved, and, above all, the fertility of 
the soil is kept up by judicious rotation 
|of crops and use of all barnyard and 
|}other manures. Much of the land will be 
| made to produce two crops per year. The 
man with the larger farm will waste 
}more than is raised on the smaller one, 
jand in years of crop failure will have to 
|buy grain to feed so many teams. His 
neighbors say he is “land poor.’’ Now I 
do not means to intimate that this is an 
|inflexible rule, but it is often the case, 
showing more forcibly that “the man 
;makes the land."’ However, if it is a poor 
|farm he will have to ‘“‘make”’ it literally. 


see One or 
marvel of 


few acres, 





I do not favor running the farm too 
Feet on the order of a truck patch, but 
raise staple farm products. If twenty 
acres of corn receives the attention that 
would have been given to a field of forty 
acres, you have probably made as much 
corn as you would get from the forty 
acres after rent or taxes and interest 
on money was deducted. Again, where 
the details of the farm are looked after 
personally many small leaks are stopped. 

Another phase of the subject in favor 
of small farms is the fact that we can 
often raise two crops a year to offset our 
scarcity of land. I have a small farm 


}Same relation to the farm as the by-pro- 
|ducts of 


Worth, and have to raise large crops to 
make the land earn its keep. This year 
I planted a great deal of my corn land 
in sorghum between the rows at “laying 
by."’ We had a drouth, which cut off the 
corn, but the sorghum came up and stood 
there till the rains in July, when it took a | 
Start, and I have one crop of 
in the stack will get yet another. 

This could be done as well in Missouri | 
or other states as far 


now hay | 


and 


north, for sorghum | 
will make a good crop in sixty days from | 
p'anting Cowpeas also make an excel- 
lent crop with corn. The wheat and oat 
stubble could be used to even better ad- 
vantage for either sorghum, kaffir corn 
or peas. A neighbor of mine plants pie 
melons or citrons in all missing hills and 
waste land; he says they are good cow 
and hog feed. Don't forget the turnip. 


Really, the by-products of the farm, 
or what is now considered waste pro- 
ducts, will, at no distant day, bear the 


the meat-packeries bear to 
those establishments, viz., a source of 
profit and a disregard of which 
lead to bankruptcy. 

I have 
why 


would 


endeavored to 
sma!l 


show how and 
farms are most profitable. | 
do not wish to discourage farming on a 
larger scale, provided you are able—and, 
in fact, would like to try it myself—but 
we must ‘crawl before we walk.’’ When 
you are sure you are getting all the 
“cream” your farm is capable of giv- | 
ing, then it is time to “expand,” but | 

| 





don't be content with ‘“skimmilk” when 
the ‘‘cream"’ can be had by the use of the 
faculties which God created within you. 
H. F, GRINSTEAD. 
Tarrant Co., Tex. 


INDIAN CORN. 


Plant-Breeding or Soil-Feeding—Which Is 
of the Greatest Importance? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: To some ex- 





tent barren stalks may be bred out of 
corn, and, on the other hand, barren 
Stalks may be fed out of corn; so, also, 


imperfect ears, or those that fail to fill 


jout at the tip, may be both bred-out and 
| fed-out. It takes a judicious union of 


both breeding and feeding to do this. 


The fact that by careful selection of 
seed corn the yie'd per acre may be 
largely increased should be an all-suffi- 


cient incentive to all corn-raisers to prac- 
tice this wise method. While the fact 
that this matter of selection is not at- 
tended to as it should must be our 
excuse for intruding ourself and our in- 
dividual ideas upon a patient and long- 
suffering public at this writing. 

It has been said that “in a multiplicity 
of counsel there is safety’’; but, from the 
very opposite and conflicting opinions we 
see promulgated through the agricultural 
press, Experiment Station bulletins, 
we are constrained to believe that 
same “multiplicity of counsel’’ 
tends to make confusion worse con- 
founded and mystifies and befogs the 
minds of those who are anxious to learn. 

In seed “breeding,’’ the breeder has a 
specific object in view; so, also, in ‘‘feed- 
ing,”’ the feeder must have a certain 
specific object in view. Without this, 
neither the breeder nor the feeder could 
work intelligently or profitably. 

Earliness, increased size 
plant habitua'ly grows too 
or spindling; decreased size, where it, on 
the other hand, grows too large or too 
tall; increased productiveness, increased 
prolificacy (oftentimes at the expense of 
productiveness), low-growing, stocky 
stalks, but with a deep-root system, are 
the ends toward which our breeders are 
bending all their energies and exercising 
all their ingenuity to attain. Some de- 
sire a large cob, some a small cob; some 
a red cob, some a white; some want a 
stalk with a single large ear, some a 
stalk with two medium ears, and oth- 
ers a stalk with a dozen ears. Each 
have their ideals, and so it is with each 
individual farmer, as well as breeder, if 
they ever take time to consider the mat- 
ter of selection at all, which, unfortun- 
ately, many of them do not. 

From extended experience and close ob- 
servation, we are inclined to believe that 
barren stalks are, more often than from 
any other cause, brought about by a de- 


be, 


etc., 
this 
simply 


where the 
small, weak 


ficiency of plant food in the soil. A bar- 
ren stalk is usually an _  over-grown 
stalk. The available supply of plant 


food has in this case exhausted itself in 
making stalk; hence, the supply being 
exhausted, there is nothing left where- 
with to make the ear. Where fertility 
is abundant, and this same fertility pres- 
ent in due proportion, there will be few, 
if any, barren stalks; this, of course, 
where due regard has been paid to a care- 
ful selection of seed, 

“Imperfect” ears, or those which have 
failed to fill out at the tip, are some- 
times due to imperfect pollination, but 
more often to a lack of perfectly formed 
ovules, this lack of perfectly formed 
ovules being sometimes due to defective 
nutrition, or, in other words, to an in- 
sufficient supply of plant food and at 
other times to an insufficiency of mois- 
ture at the right time for their formation, 
while in still other instances it is an 
hereditary trait that has to be bred out 
or culled out by years of continuous care- 
ful selection. 

Where these imperfect ears are the re- 
sult of imperfect pollination, it may be 
remedied by the planting of another pre- 
potent, but later, variety with it, or a 
later planting of the same variety, the ob- 
ject being to prolong the period of pol- 








located near the city limits of Fort 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


NEWS AND COMMENT. 


The corn crop is going to be a wonder 
in quality and we are getting 
our ciphers ready. 


quantity; 


This country furnishes England with 
one-third of her agricultural imports. 
France is our chief competitor in this 
fleld. 

An apple-growers’ congress will be held 
in St. Louis Nov. 18-19, in which orchard- 
ists of the Mississippi valley will be par- 
ticularly interested. 


An agricultural college is to be estab- 
lished in Jamaica. Perhaps that little 
island will yet become famous for prod- 
ucts other than ginger, rum and mo- 
lasses. 

Ginseng is reported a failure by Okla- 
homa Experiment Station. This crop re- 
quires a vast deal of shade, moisture, pa- 
tience and faith. As a lead pencil crop 
nothing ever equaled it. 


In the naval manoeuvres off the New 
England coast the “enemy” lost the day. 
We shudder to think what might happen 
had the white squadron effected a land- 
ing. It would have been a bad precedent. 


The Missouri State Fair at Sedalia last 
week was a grand success, both in point 
of attendance, which broke the record, 
and in number and character of exhibits. 
Missouri can “show’’ as wel as “be 
shown.” 

A variety of 
bon 


sorghum named 
now interesting sorghum 
It is named “seed ribbon 
because it yields syrup like tropi- 
cal sugar cane syrup, and also produces 
seed, as sorghum cane does. 


The Missouri Association 
held its eleventh meeting in St 
Louis last week. Veterinary surgeons are 
a good deal like other sorts of doctors. 
Some are adepts with the scalpel and 
others are skilled in the use of language. 
All of them are convinced that it takes 
more old-fashioned common sense and a 
little more skill to be a really good ‘‘vet’’ 


“seed rib- 
cane” is 
syrup makers, 
cane” 


Veterinary 
annual 


\than it does to become a fairly success- 


ful “man doctor.”’ 


We are indebted to Prof. M. G. Kern 
for the photograph and sketch of the cy- 
press group in Tower Grove Park, 8t. 
Louis, shown this week on the Horticul- 
tural page. Prof. Kern is one of our fore- 
most landscape gardeners, combining a 
love for the science of botany with the 
enthusiasm of the artist for his profes- 





sion. He is the designer of the beautiful 
landscape effects in Lafayette and many 
other St. Louis parks. 


President Schwab of the steel trust has 
gone to Europe for his health. What is 
a million a year to a man with a bank- 
rupt nervous system. It begins to look 
as though the cure for Americanitis is in 
sight. When J. P. Morgan breaks down 
it may help to make many of us content 
with a moderate degree of success. This 
thing of being so successful that the vic- 
tim can't sleep o’ nights for thinking of 
it, is not all the lesser Napoleons of 
finance think it is. 


The coal strike continues with no pros- 
pect of a settlement. This is bad for the 
operators, worse for the miner, and worst 
for the consumer. Various substitutes 
are being tried; shellbark hickory isn't so 
bad, and the crop of corn cobs this year 
ought to cut some figure. Not so many 
years ago western farmers burned corn, 
not that they were short of fuel, but be- 
cause they were long on corn. With the 
big 192 crop and the prospect of good 
prices, the corn growing farmer will be 
“right in it,’ but he won't have corn to 
burn. 

The destruction of the sheep by drouth 
in Australia is sad, even if it does help 
the American grower. In May, 520 car- 
loads of starving sheep left one station in 


search of feed, railroads making special 
rates for starving stock. Ground corn 
cobs, mixed with molasses, sell at 2 


shillings ($5) per ton. In Queensland, col- 
onists of 50 years’ experience have never 
known such a condition. The reduction 
of numbers, prevention of natural in- 
crease and diminution of wool product 
will cause a check to the sheep industry 
requiring years for recovery. 


The Missouri State Fair for 1902 has 
passed into history. Notwithstanding 
there were heavy rains on three days of 
the week, which kept thousands away, 
the fair proved to be a financial success, 
as well as a success in all other respects 
In the display of Shorthorn, Hereford 
and Polled Angus cattle, good judges 
who have attended many state fairs say 
they have never seen it equaled, while 
in Berkshire, Poland-China, Chester White 
and Jersey Red hogs, the exhibit was 
very fine, and the same can be said of 
the different breeds of sheep, some of the 
mutton breeds being almost as large as 
well-grown yearling steers. In poultry, 
there was a wonderful exhibit, some of 
the finest specimens in America said to 
be present. The display of agricultural 
products was simply remarkable. A num- 
ber of counties exhibited in competition, 
and we heard many of the residents say 
they had before had no true idea of the 
variety and excellence of the products of 
their own counties. The fruit drew ad- 
miring remarks all who witnessed 
it. Indeed, in ali the departments were 
most admirable displays. The great 
drawback was the lack of room. The 
need of more buildings was apparent to 
every one if any adequate exposition of 
the products of this great state is to be 
made. 
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from any other stock, however, from 
feeding too heavily on alfa’fa I know 
of many herds of dairy cows that do 
fairly well at the pail on exclusive pro- 
tein feeding, but where corn or barley 
or wheat are available at a reasonable 
price it is better to add four to six 








General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling ot 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy, —vitality is cu the ebb, and 
the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
Positively unequalled for all run-down or 
debilitated conditions. 


re D 
Hoon’s PILLS cure Cunstipation. 25 cents 








| pour ds such grain to the ration of 
the cow that is giving, say three to 
| three nd yme-half gallons of milk a 
day W. J. SPILLMAN 
| Agrostologist, United States Department 
| ulture 
igton, D. ¢ 
NECESSITIES IN DAIRYING 
Ill 

Editor RURAL WORLD: For one year 
the Minnesota Experiment Station 
weighed a'l the food consumed by the 
station herd, and the milk was weighed 
and tested for butter fat I his report 
Prof. Haecker says It was found that 
some cows produced butter at a cost of 
12 cents per pound, while for others the 
ost ran as high as 17 cents per pound 
iSome of the cows roduced but little 
over 200 pounds of butter in a year, and 





the same time, and stood side by side 
in a double stall My nice cow, for 
which I had paid $45, gave a little the 
most milk when fresh, but in two months 
the heifer was leading her After giv- 
ing mi'k for six months the big, nice cow 
suspended business entirely but the 
heifer kept on giving a good mess of 
milk for ten months her first year. They 
again came fresh about the same time 
(October 1). This time the heifer was 
up to the big cow in yield, in spite of 
the fact that we favored the large cow 
About February 1 following, we bought 
our first Babcock tester, and began to 
weigh and test each cow's milk, and 
found, to our surprise, that our paunchy, 
cat-hammed bossy heifer was making 
butter for us at a cost of eleven cents 
per pound, while the pride of the herd 
harged us eighteen cents. When in her 


prime, if crowded, she would possibly 


only 146 per cent fa 
tion or oxidation. 

to undergo digestion probably 
largely of casein and non-fatty 
ria's; the butter us« 
contained 3.65 per cent of 
The pure butterfat its« 

ly even a higher degree 
the butter containing + o1 
non-fatty solids. W 
human food practi y all 


has 
of 





fat is available to t body for the pro- 
duction of heat and energy 

Oleomargarine and Butter.—It is often 
dificult without resorting to chemical 


tests to distinguish 

butter. When sold as 
same price, as it frequently is, 
honest competitor, for it is then purchas- 
ed by persons who prefer to use pure but- 
ter; and they are denied the privi'ege of 
| purchasing what th Oleomar- 


leomargarine from 


it is a dis- 


desire. 














View of 

hers at mm FY Breeds made 

but little difference, but the cows that 

made cheapest butter were all of 
wedge-shaped dairy type 

It seems to me such results open the 


door for great improvements that can be 








made along dairy lines by farmers who 
do not care to breed special dairy breeds 
In our experience of twenty years, we 
La found just what Prof. Haecker has 
found, that no matter what the br:>1, 
the profitable cow was always of dairy 
form and that the further we got from 
what is now recognized as dairy ‘form 
the smaller the products. We have owned 
many nice-looking cows that might prov- 
erly be called dual or general-purpose 

nd without a single exception 
th a failure. Some of these 


flow of good milk. but 


dairy barns on Gov. Hoard’s farm, Ft. At 
have made 18 pounds of butter a year, 
while the heifer would produce 30. As 
soon as these facts were known the big, 
fine cow went out of the stable, and to 
the butcher as soon as we could sell her. 

From that day to the present I have 
studied dairy form, and my conclusions 
are that cases like the above are not 
exceptions, but the rule, and that dairy 


experiments on 


form is just as necessary in the dairy as 

form is necessary in the race horse, gray- 

hound or beef animal. M. E. KING 
Buckeye Dairy Farm. 


BUTTER AND OLEO COMPARED 





The Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, under the management of Chem- 
ist Harry Snyder, has been conducting 
the relative digestibility 





kinson, Wis. 


garine is not as digestib’e as butter. The 


ed to undergo diges- 

part which failed 
consisted 
mate- 
in the experiments 
ash and casein. 
undoubted- 
digestibility 
5 per cent of 
butter is used as 
of the butter- 


butter and at the 


buy? 


PAYS BETTER THAN A SAVINCS BANK 


Owing to its many money-saving and money-earning qualities, there is 
Dairyman can make thana U.S. Cream Separator. Eight or nine cows and a U.S. Separator ar 
equal to ten or eleven cows without one, to say nothing about the cost of feeding and labor ole 
Dairymen who are getting along without a separator, thereby hoping to save the expense of buying 
one, are making a grave mistake, as they are sure to find out sooner or later. thes 
had bought sooner, so will many others when they know the superior qualities of the U. S. 
If any dairyman was sure he would save enough the first year to pay for his separator, wouldn’t | 
ell, that is just what hundreds and thousands of purchasers of the U. S. Separator have don: 
and some have made enough in six months. 


If you keep cows, write the VT. FARM MACHINE Cco., Bellows Falls, Vt., 


.. for their booklet **How to Make M ** which tells of a few of the many profitable experienc 
; ° ake joney, yp periences of users of 


THE U. S. SEPARATOR 










no better investment tha: a 
Many have wished they 

















product to buy in our markets, Goshen 
and Elkhart, a 1,500 or 1,600 pound steer, 


jand still have the cow left. In ten years 
| she will bring in $650 or more, and don't 
|think we have to sell her as a steer to} 
iget our money out. | 


| Yet generally the dairy don’t pay 
lis the matter with the majority of farm- 
le Why, they won't 
dairy papers. They don't 
themselves to the changing 
They support a lazy brain. 
looking to their interests. They 
spend too much time in indolence in body 
and brain. It's impossible to get some- 
thing from nothing in the dairy busi- 
ness, or any other business. Those who 
the head of their lines of busi- 
men who 
put the product of their study 
tice. If your dairy don’t dont lay 
the blame to the business, low prices for 
}the product and high prices of feed. Look 
| to yourself. You are wrong somewhere 
Our cows 


ers? 
and 


adapt 


conditions. 


best 


stand at 
ness are 
into prac- 
pay, 








2 . i¥ 1 = S 2 é é ° 
fact that it cannot be readily distinguish- [=o y meee one 6s ex : 
ed from butter emphasizes’ the impor- |#7* Pastured on blue grass the ‘arger 
tance of some distinguishing feature to jpart of May and June until wheat and 
prevent its being sold as butter jclover are ready for soiling, then they 


AN ANIMAL FOR 
We have only 3 
The rest is woods a 


EACH ACRE 


res of tillable soil. 


d hills so steep that 


get the wheat and clover. What is left 
jof the wheat is cut and then fed to poul- 
try in the sheaf. During July the cows 
are soiled on oats and field peas largely. 
;After that on sweet corn until winter. 
| The general corn crop is cut and husked 


it cannot be cultivated. There are nine 

acres of low ground, and the part above as usual, the stover mowed as soon as 
the hill is a White oak ridge mostly, jcured; then cut up with a Tornado feed 
writes Henry Dillman in “Farmers’ |°Utter a8 wanted and fed evening and 





Guide."" This land had been rented for 35 
years or more and was badly run down, 


so that we cou'd keep only two cows and 


four to eight sheep and two horses and 
had to buy a good part of the grain to 
keep them. The first time we planted 








thc ir milking period was always too rhort 
tu have any profit at the end of the 
year 

It is a hard matter to describe dairy 
form to those who have given the mat- 
ter no particular thought, but some of 
the more prominent points can be 
grasped, so as to give one a starting 
point 

In selecting a dairy cow. the first thing 
I do is to stand square in front of her. 
The first thing I want to see is the eye. 
I look there for intelligence; it must be 
large, full and alert. Never buy a cow 
with a dull, expressionless eye. Then 
I want to see that she is shaped like 
a wedge; ribs well sprung from a good, 
strong backbone One must always re- 
member that to be a large producer a 
ow must work over large quantities 


Interior of same. 


of various foods, and among them a test 
of the food value of butter and o'eomar- 
garine. It finds butter the much more 
desirable food in that not only is a larger 
per cent of itself digested than of oleo- 
margarine, but when butter is used, a 
larger per cent of the foods eaten at the 
same meal is digested. A discussion of 
the results presented in the bulletin 
shows that in the ration with butter, the 
crude fat was %.54 per cent digestible 
and $2.06 per cent of the total caloric 
value of the ration was availab‘e to the 
body. In previous experiments it was 
found that 8.8 per cent of the energy 
measured as calories in the bread, milk 
and beans was digested and available to 
the body. In the same ration in which 
joleomargarine took the place of butter, 
|! rude fat was $4.2 per cent digestible and 


one of the fields to corn 


ing to do. I told him plant corn. 


any corn. The crop was poor enough, 


but we kept right on in general farming, 


our neighbor 
across the fence asked what we were go- 
He said 
we could plant it, but we would not get 


}morning; at noon, clover hay. Corn, 
ground cob and a!l, with wheat bran and 
oil meal fed evening and morning ac- 
cording to the amount of milk they give. 

The bran and oil meal for the last year 
cost us $1. This year we are using the 
scales and Babcock tester and will try to 
| weed out cows that don't pay board bills. 
; We intend to put up a silo and a cov- 
ered barn yard and make cement floors 
jfor five more cows. Our ideal is 20 cows, 
}10 young things, and quite a little more 

é 270 pounds of butter per year per 





STARTING THE DAIRY HERD. 


| Many dairymen, in starting in the busi- 
|ness, make the mistake of beginning with 
| Poor cows. There is nothing like a good 
jfoundation in any enterprise, and in 
dairying it is the foundation herd. 
|Foundation herds may be established by 
|buying at public sales, but the best plan 
lis to go to some reliab’e breeder and 
iselect what you want, a bull and two or 
more heifers or cows with calf not of the 
|highest-priced animals of the herd which 
| experienced breeders can afford to pay 
|higher prices for, but do not select the 
'| cheapest of the herd to put in your life- 
|work in breeding. Make the start this 
lseason and you will soon breed up a good 
|hera. 


MAKING CLEAR TESTS. 


In regard to making c’ear tests I will 


raising a little of all the grains and keep- | give my method, as I am never troubled 
ing stock of all kinds, thinking that was |with any substance above or below the 
the right way to do, because our forefath- |fat. In the first place have your sam- 
ers had done that way, and so did most | ples and acid the same temperature, 
of the other people around here. That was | which should be 6) degrees; shake bottle 
ten years ago and we could not make |as soon as acid is poured in. Use con- 
both ends meet. 'densed steam or rain waiter for filling; 

After three years of farming I was in- | the water should be hot. Whirl at. the 
duced to subscribe for a farm paper; was |PToper speed and you will have a clear 


told there were better methods of farm- 


|test, that is, if you do not use too much 


ing; but thought as I always was taught jacid to make the fat black. In hot weath- 
that “book farming,” as it was ca'led jer I put the samples in the retrigerator 
here, was all bosh; that the papers could jthree or four hours before I test, also a 
do no good. We got the paper and read | Pitcher of acid, and they will be about # 








must have room 
work, and that room 
Our best cows have 
ways been those with plenty of room 
between the ribs. This one point 
|sponsible for the ungainly looks that al- 
| Ways go with and are a part of the pay- 
ing dairy She must have room to 
|work over and digest large quantities of 


and she 


to do the 





in wh 


is her stomach. al- 


is re- 


cow. 


jroughage, and to have the room she will! 
always be what we call a paunchy cow. 

About twenty years ago, before there 
lwas any attention given to dairy form, 
my mother had a heifer that to-day would 
j}be rated as a model in dairy form. She 
did not like the heifer because she was 
so ugly She had been trying to sell her 
for quite a while, but no one seemed to 
want her. One day she said to me, 
“Can't you use that heifer?” I said, ‘I 


| don't like to spoil the looks of our herd 
|} with such a looking thing as she is.’’ She 
was to be fresh, and my mother 
said, *‘Feed her off for beef after she has 
her calf." “Well,” says I, “what's your 


soon 


lowest price “Give me four cords of 
stove wood and she’s your’s.”” This was 
jas near nothing as I could ask, so I 
drove her home. On the way I had to 


icross a 


stream on a bridge. 


| After I had started, mother called after 
jme and said: “Better ford the stream or 
| Jersey will stick on the bridge!" “All 
|right,” says I; “if she sticks on the 
j bridge, she sticks to me,” and I trudged 
|homeward the possessor of the most 
| homely animal I ever owned, thinking 
j the while how soon a fool and his wood 


jhad parted. 


| Perhaps a week later I bought a cow— 
jevery body's kin@ of a cow, large, smooth 
jand round—recommended to be a 


cow 
with few equals and no superiors. She 
jand my homely heifer came fresh about 


: on Goy. Hoard’s farm, Ft. Atkir 
91.3 per cent of the total calories were 
available to the body When the availa 


' 





bility of the energy from the butter alone 
was calculated an average of per 
cent was found available, and of the oleo- 
margarine 97.37 per cent. While the dif- 
ference in digestibility is not large, it is 


98.5 


in favor of the butter to the extent of 
1.13 per cent, 
In these digestion experiments it 





peared that not only was the energy from 
the butter more available to the body, 
but the protein was more available 
to the extent of 1.76 per cent in the ra- 
tion that contained butter 
oleomargarine. 


also 
instead of 


Similar digestion experiments with but- 
ter and oleomargarine were made by 
Mayer at Wageningen in Holland, in 
which the ration consisted of bread, peas, 


potatoes, condensed milk, egg a bumen, 
sugar and cheese. Mayer's results show 
that 98.7 per cent of the butter was di- 


gested and when oleomargarine was sub- 


‘stituted for butter 96.7 per cent of the 
oleomargarine was digested. The butter 


was found to be 2 per cent more digesti- 


; ble than oleomargarine (Bul. No. 21, U 
S. Department of Agriculture, office of 
experiment stations.) While the differ- 
ence in the digestibility between butter 
and oleomargarine is not large it is in 
jfavor of the butter Mayer concluded 
that the butter of the ration 


was entire- 


ly digested, that the small amount of ir 





digestible ether extract consisted of 
biliary co oring matters and impurities 
and that the butter fat itself as- 
similated. " 
Food Value of Butter.—These experi- 


ments show that butter has a high de- 
gree of digestibility. 


or fuel value of 


Of the total energy 
the butter consumed, 9&5 


per cent was available to the body, and 








degrees when needed. In taking the sam- 
ples with the pipette, after the milk has 
jall run out, blow through the pipette and 
' scarcely any milk will remain in it.—Chi- 
cago Produce. 





| _ Buff Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stock and 

Dairy Work is full of peaemeet things for practi- 
cal people. The Silo, how to build and fill; ensi- 
lage, its value; soil, crops, variety and how to 
grow. Swine, poultry and many other subjects 
ably treated. Send 25c for copy. Monmouth, Ill. 





| HINTS ON BUTTER MAKING. 
make good butter is 
worth money to the farmer's wife, and 
when there is much inferior stuff 
thrust upon the market it behooves those 
|who know what good pure butter is, to 
| and make it as near 


The ability to 


so 


demand a good price 





perfect as possible. First, one must use 
o Wis discretion from the time the milking is 

done until the hour when the golden balls 
ver th< gt und soon saw our mis- ,are de'ivered to the city customers. It re- 
takes W ed a three-year rota- |quires vigilance, cleanliness and great 
tion as arly as possible, and followed (care, but it, pays Use none but the best 
the paper's teachings as nearly as we duality of table salt, the amount required 
could, but found we were not making Usually being one ounce to a pound of 
enough manure yet to make the crops butter. Work it just enough to take out 
what we wanted them to be. The paper ,every particle of buttermilk and keep it 
said we were losing about one-half of |! a cool place to insure its keeping fresh. 
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read good farm | 


They are not 


think and read and | 
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SUCCESS; 
PROFIT—AND LOSS” 


“THE STANDARD” 


The Only Scale Ho use in the U 
States doing a strictly mail order Raantee 
No salesmen out!! Saves us big expenses— 
saves you big money! t catalogue and 

rices on our scales—and circular with 

aformation of value to avy one 
using a wagon scale. Twenty years 
experience. Not in any scale combine 
trast or pool. ° 
STANDARD SCALE & FIXTURES co 

404 N. Third St., t. Louis, Mo,” 

Refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or any bank 
or banker at St. Lovis. 4 
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lthey are. The carbohydrates are also 
easily understood, when he remembers 
that this is a classification of certain 


components of foods. 
are the most common kinds of carbohy- 
drates. This class of constituents is char- 
acterized by having carbon as its princi- 
pal constituent. Some crops are charac- 
terized by the large amount of some car- 
bohydrate contained in the seed, the 
plant or the root. Indian corn and pota- 
toes are good examples of starch bearing 
foods, and beets of sugar. 

In a" more or less similar manner the 
jterm protein covers a number of different 
‘substances which are characterized by 
jsome feature characteristic of the class. 


{To cover this class of substances, pro- 
tein is often referred to as proteids. All 
proteids or protein substances contain 


nitrogen, and in determining the amount 
of protein in a food, the chemist deter- 
mines first the amount of nitrogen. This 


is multiplied by 6% to get the amount of | 


protein. The reason protein is not so 
readily familiar to us is because it is de- 
termined in this way and not separated 
out and handled in a pure state as is the 
case with fat, sugar or starch. In fact, 
if the chemist were asked what any one 
of these proteins in a food appeared like 
he would be unable to show, but would 
have to illustrate by some protein sub- 
stance from some other source. He would 
tell you that the white of an egg or the 
of milk are examples of proteins 
and that simi'ar bodies occur in feeds, 
although they are not separated out. He 
knows they are there because nitrogen is 
present. 


eurd 


sub- 
of 


protein 
parts 


these 
essential 


It happens that 
stances are the most 
food. Without them 
tity no animal can be properly nourished 
| regardless of the amount of food fed in 
lwhich they are lacking. In the body of 
lanimals the protein in the food makes 
ithe muscles, the gelatinous parts of the 
bones and tendons, the brain, the nerves 
and is used in all the functions of the 
body. These have at all times to be sup- 
|plied with protein because they are con- 
suming it in keeping up life. hence it is 
readily how essential! it for no 
other component of the food can accom- 
plish this function. 


seen is, 


From what has been said of protein it 
is plain that the value of a food depends 
upon its content of protein and shows 
how important it is for the farmer and 
dairyman to understand the comparative 
of foodstuffs. All of our ordinary 
feeds (alfalfa. clover, pea and bean crops 
excepted), both in grain roughage, 
carbohydrates (starch, sugar, 
in of the animal's 
mix these grain and rough- 
age will, it always happens that 
we either have a deficiency of protein or 
an excess of carbohydrates. To equalize 
these two classes in the proportion need- 
ed the aim in compounding rations, 
an since, stated. protein is 
usually lacking in crops commonly grown 
it is ne to buy protein 
Hence it that the real measure 
of the money value of all our feed stuffs 
lies in the amount of protein contained. 
If one food contains twice much di- 
;gestible protein as another it can gener- 
ally be that it has twice the feeding 
value. 


value 


and 
contain 
etc.) largely 
needs, and, 
we 


excess 


as 








as 


already 


essary foods. 


follows 
as 
said 
It happens fortunately that for human 


consumption some are grown for 
the carbohydrates they contain—human 


crops 








caring little whether they get 
protein to be properly nourished 
or In wheat the starch is wanted 
for flour, leaving the bran to contain tne 


protein. In flaxseed the oil, and in beets 
the sugar. When the farmer brings these 
by-products, such as bran, oil cake or 
beet pulp. of these manufacturing pro- 


cesses back to the farm he gets the pro- 
tein to replace the deficiency in the pro- 
tein of the feeds he has at home. 
sequently the purchasing of mill 


Con- 


feeds 








our manure by leaching and not holding Everything depends upon the care of the js one of the unfortunate business prop- 
the liquid part, so we put in a cement ¢rocks or pans in which the milk is kept. ositions with which the farmer has to 
floor for five cows, thinking if we could | — deal. What food stuff on the market will 
keep that many cows we could make a| You can sell the bulk of your hay if you furnish him with the needed protein in 
iving on the 40 acres without working Shred your fodder with a McCormick the cheapest form is a question he shoud 
on other farms. The neighbors said ce- husker and shredder. Therefore, buy the be able to answer with the best of rea- 
ment floors were all right for the rich, | McCormick. sons 

but the poor should put their money to PFI SA BES IT Fortunately for the grower of alfalfa, 
better use Well, the cement floor | PROTEIN—WHAT IT IS AND WHAT clover, bean or pea crops, he gets all the 
brought more and better manure: more IT DOES. protein he needs. This class of crops. be- 
manure more feed; more feed more cows; P ——> longing to the family known as legumi- 
more cOWS more money; more money | The “Dairy and Produce Review” Say nosae, or leguminous crops, have ile 
more cement floors, until now we have |‘?at they have mentioned the word “pro- ‘Lower to convert the nitrogen, which is 
cement floors for twenty head of cattle. tein so often in discussing feeds and contained in the air, into protein which 
I think the poor are the ones that need | feeding matters and it has become such ;. stored up in the crop, hence the great 
the cement floors, the rich can live with- |2 CO™m™on term in farm science and liter: feeaing value of these crops. The alfalfa 
out them. We have also laid a mile or |e: that we were a little surprised the ¢eeger has protein in his crop to spare, 
more of drain tile and think we need other day when an intelligent and suc- which the grower of other feed crops has 
great many more for best results. pen oe in discussing feeding. buy at high prices if he would feed 

3 +” 2 ‘ a ‘ : 
Thirty bushels of wheat are all the one Fe ing aalee as bakes tae prone Rs alta, rally — 
grain we ever sold off the place, and that | there are many farmers in the dark as ale ane tai oe ee ee 
Nap ea ‘ | . . e Gark 85 minous crops, but they are not slow in 

to get the first Jersey cow. From that |to the meaning of this term, atthough it | fonowing it up. 
cow we raised a!l our present herd |should be thoroughly comprehended by ' ‘ dihat 
—— being six cows and seven |this time and we took it for granted that HE FOUNDATION OF THE DAIRY 
neifera ow or coming fresh this |the man who is progressive enough to | : pass: : é , ’ 
apeaumner, a, male and six other young jread a paper devoted to his cailing un-| The little calf, so long neglected, 
things. ihe farmer's cow, the half way |derstands what we mean when we speak | Makes the cow that’s soon rejected. 
Soe Seas ° cow Lay half steer, have | of protein. } Few farmers, comparatively, appreci- 
l left the ace We admit we are not! In a table showing the composition of 


realizing a that some are getting or 
that can be got from the dairy business, 
but it’s very gratifying to us to know 
we are on the way to better methods and 


money per cow. Each of our little 








Jerseys, weighing 0 to 
have produced enough dairy 


foods, either for use of animals or man, 
jit will be noted that chemists determine 
jthe amount of water, protein, carbohy- 
jdrates, fat and ash. The reader readily 
| understands what is mean by water, fat 
jand ash, as he can see them separated 

nd form a comprehensive idea of what 


jate the importance of giving the dairy 
jcalf the best care possible. The calf is 
jWhat the dairyman has to build his fu- 
jture herd from. To neglect the calf and 
j let it simply survive is poor economy, in- 
deed. 
| A very common type of a ca’f is what 
Ss commonly known as the “pot-bellied 


Starch and sugar 


in sufficient quan- | 
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runt.” It is & calf that looks like 
snake that has swallowed a toad. It 
stomach is bloated 


and distended with 
stunted frame This condition is the ! 
sult of the calf Being raised as a drink- 
er. The to gulp its muk 
r bucket, and the result is the m 
lodges in the stomach in a so‘id indig 





ealf is forced 





ma 


ble cheese-like mass Decomposit 
takes place, and gases form which b 
the stomach abnormally. Scours are 4:> 


a result of this unnatural condition. 
There is another type of a calf wit 
large stomach, but has a well-develom( 
frame to correspond. The latter resu'' 
is obtained by a‘lowing the calf to tak 

its milk in the natural way by means 
the calf-feeders. The calf, by taking i's 
milk slowly, mixes the saliva with it and 
forms a spongy, easily digested mass 


the stomach. This sort of a calf has «€ 
veloped an immense digestive capa 
that is indispensable in the cow w 


which you expect to pay bills and sen 
the children to school. 

The calf-feeder advertised in our c0- 
umes is accepted by Experiment Stations 
as being built on correct principles, an‘ 
certainly fills a long-felt want of ever) 
farmer. 


A cow that is kept constantly stationed 
in cold weather requires an extra quot 
of care to keep her body and surrounc- 
ings sweet, and her milk free from ob- 
noxious odors. 
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GARDEN SONG. 





Edward Salisbury Field. 
esion vine clings to the wall, 
it does not care 





wall is co'd; 
passion vine. 
weeping willow loves the flare 

sunflower, standing straight and 


For ** 
and the 





the wall. 
flower’s passion for the sun 





the sul 
to everyone. 


T —From Out West. 





HORTICULTURAL TALK. 





EXHIBITS.—The time for fair 
exhibits is now close at hand, 
nterested in fruits or other farm 
should make an attempt to at- 
nd as many The 
a amateur is especia‘ly benefited. 
.cquainted with the different va- 

poth by reading the labels and 

ng the specimens, and by quiz- 
the exhibitor, whom he will, as a 
wnle. find very willing to answer ques- 
oa He will find there specimens of 
same varieties he grows, and should 
nd them better than any he has seen 
he will go to the trouble to inves- 
nd find out the secret of growing 


RUILt 


fruit 


of these as possible. 


) 





iit. He may find a new variety 

that he has heard of and thought of 
nting, and seeing the fruit will be 
mewhat of a guide. If well impressed 
wi order at once. If not pleased with 
he may save several dollars by not 
jeri which he might otherwise have 
“Good local varieties are sometimes ex- 


ibited that would not be disseminated in 
ny other way. When you go to these ex- 
hibitions don’t be selfish and go there 
r what you can learn from the la- 
others, but take with you some- 
that may be instructive and of in- 

t to others. 
“You may, by getting up a collection for 
xhibition, take premiums enough to pay 
ur expenses. Be sure and take such 
varieties as you think are not generally 
| known, even if they are not desir- 
for it may benefit some one else to 








s them 
In se'ecting take specimens that are 
il of the variety in shape, size and 
It is a common mistake to select 
ynstrosities, regardless of other impor- 
Besides what we learn at 
fruit shows, it gives us a much-need- 


tant points. 


i rest, and we go back to our work with 
more ambition and interest than ever. 

HANDLING PEARS.—Now is about 
t time that most varieties of pears 
should be gathered and sent to market. 
Bartlett, Howell, Seckel, Garber, Le 


ynte, White Doyenne, Louise Bonn and 
several others are ready to come now. 
The time to pick pears is when they 
come off easily without breaking the 
stem. Few pears are as good if allowed 

hang on the trees until fully ripe, as 
they are when picked early and allowed 
to ripen in a cool, dark cellar. This seems 
strange, as it is not true of any other 
knowledge. Many growers 
the importance of gath- 
g pears intended for market with the 


lit to 


not 


my 
realize 


Not only do they present a much bet- 
appearance with the stems on, but 
ere they are broken it often leaves 
Short, stiff stem which will, when the 
are being poured about penetrate 
great’ many otherwise sound pears, 
ising them to rot in a short time. An- 
her result of careless picking is that 
stems are sometimes broken off so 
rt that the fruit is injured either by 
lising where the stem connects, or by a 
ce of the pear being pulled off with it, 
hich will happen sometimes with long- 
inted pears like Bartlett. Any such in- 
will result in the fruit beginning to 
‘ecay before it ripens. Pears, like all 
er fruit, should be well graded, care- 
and honestly packed. 

VEGETABLE NOTES.—The market 
i'l kinds of vegetables is picking up 
Wonderfully. All good products of this 
‘ss are in demand and bring satisfac- 


tory prices, with the exception of sweet 
°tatoes. These are cheap now, but will 
) doubt come out all right in the end, 
S$ the crop in 


the main potato section 
s Teported very short. Don't neglect to 
“ve some nice lettuce for fall yse. As 
Sweet corn Stowell’s Evergreen is 
ird to beat where a large ear is no ob- 
tion. Save your small potatoes for 
ee providing they are not scabby or 
‘rior, By storing these on shelves in 
: dry place where there is plenty of 


sht they will give y 
ces give you the earliest po- 


ite 


We had a much-needed rain on the 18th, 

ich refreshed things nicely and did 

“nh good to growing crops. It softened 

; Stubble fields, which are now being 

"Owed at a lively rate, 

8s EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
\lton, Tl, Aug. 19 1902. 


\MERICAN CYPRESS ON 
LAND. 

ompanying 

t sylvan 

The 


illustration repre- 
Spot in Tower Grove 
graceful trees composing tue 
the native Cypress (Taxodium 
well known to the lumber 
f the country. Though indigenous 
Swamps and low ‘ands, of the 
Mississippi, in which the tree as- 
,. &8antie proportions, it accommo- 
Ome to the ordinary upland soil 
region, forming a straight trunk 
‘ceful foliage of a light tint. 
: many groups of this species lend- 
. . Peculiar a charm to the sylvan 
: of Tower Grove Park, were 
‘S small saplings in the years 
to 1870—the time of the first 
i: m of improvement of the tract 
A, by the late Henry Shaw. Their 
. Srowsay attaining now a height of 
: ) fifty feet, in ordinary prairie 
sien readily be realized by a passing 
over the picture here presented, 
approximately correct idea of the 
ane tree as a partial substitute 
aah men vanishing forest wealth of 
oh ay be formed by the tiller of 
along the Lower Missouri and 
‘PPl rivers, 


& wealth of ti 
ed in 


Park 


Uchum) 


¥ 
w 






ted 





the 








nat 


mber might be pro- 
teed these regions on lands lying 
ts overheat to generation, sub- 
Ree ow and unfit for legitimate 
the ik uses! The readiness with 
Henie ‘merican Cypress adapts itself 
n¢ soil forms the basis of an in- 
consideration of the question 
d by Supply of timber, a subject 
rie Scientists, “forestry,” the true 
led, ouna is universally com- 
the mation ‘ the grace of Providence, 
. ee - government. As charity 
ays begin at home, so should 


wy 





future 


; been published. 
UP- | 





intelligent enterprise amongst the agri- 
cultural portion of the nation take hold 
on the solution of their national prob- 
lem without waiting for the consent or 
instruction of so-called experts and pro- 
fessors in the easy chair of American 
Forestry! No syraying machine needed 
in this venture. The tree grows readily 
from the seed, and requires no care. 

St. Louis. M. G. KERN. 


MBETING OF APPLE GROWERS 

A meeting of apple-growers and those 
interested in apple culture was held at 
the Southern ‘Hotel, St. Louis, on the 19th 
inst., to arrange for a congress of apple- 
growers to be held in that city Nov. 18 
and 19. There was a large attendance 
from many of the states, of men repre- 
senting the app'e-growing interest. 
H. C. Cupp of Fall River, Ill, president 
of the Mississippi Valley Apple-Growers’ 
Association, was elected temporary 
chairman of the national congress, and 
c. 8. C. Wilson of Hannibal, Mo., sec- 
retary. An executive committee of fif- 
teen was named, as follows: 
J. D. Snedeker, Jerseyville, 
Rodgers of Arkansas; G. T. Tippin of 
Springfield, Mo.; J. T. Stinson, Mountain 
Grove, Mo.; W. H. Barnes, Topeka, Kas,; 
A. V. Schemerhorn, 


dur, 


Il.; BP. A. 


D. Stewart, Baltimore; George R. Keill, 
Fruitdale, Ala.; W. Green, Davenport, 
lowa; C. H. Williamson, Quincey, Ill; A. } 
F. H. Schmelzer, Arkansas; W. R. Wil- 
kinson, St. Louis; H. C. Cupp, T. C. 
Wilson and F. W. Taylor. 





LATE SUMMER STRAWBERRY WORK 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Stir the soil 
by shallow culture soon after each 
packing rain as it is in proper condi- 
tion. This serves a twofold purpose; it 
kills all grass and weeds easily, and long 
before they attain dangerous proportions. 
It also conserves moisture by breaking 
the crust and destroying the pores or 
capillaries, by means of which the water 
in the soil passes upward to the surface 
to be lost by evaporation. We plow the 
middle of the rows with a small-tooth 
cultivator and stir around and between 
the plants with light hand-hoes, taking 
pains not to go too deep, especial'y near 
the plants—an inch deep near the plants, 
increasing gradually to about two inches 
farther off is about right. Where there is 
not much grass to cut up, forked po- 
tato hoes answer the purpose perfectly. 

The runners should have careful 
attention at this the soil is 
rich and the season wet, they craw! about 
almost like snakes. If the stool, or hill, 


as 


also 
season. If 


System--the best with most varieties—is 
to be followed, the runners must be 
clipped off as fast as they appear. If al- 


lowed to grow and dangle on the parent 
plant it is weakened, and the coming 
crop lessened thereby. We have never 
seen but one runner-cutting device that 
worked well—a boy with a knife and an 
eye on the boy. It is exceedingly fast 
and simple work if done in time, 
costs but little. Runner-cutting machines 
do not cut the runners close enough to 
the old plant. It must always be cut 
between the old plant and the first joint, 
else a plant will form at the joint and 
dangle there, a most harmful 
till winter kills it. 
Look well after 
strawberry fields and 
Dig up or mow down 
they get large enough to “draw” the 
neighboring plants. The drier the sea- 
son, the worse the ‘‘drawing.’’ Trees also 
do much harm this way by sending their 
roots in the strawberry fields, robbing 
them of moisture and nourishment. It is 
a good plan to cut these pi fering roots. 
We do it by means of a sharp spade 
driven down deep around the outer bord- 
er of the field next to the trees, using 
a mattock or grubbing hoe when a root 
is found too large for the spade to cut. 
0. W. BLACKNALL, 
Vice-Pres. N. C. Hort. Society. 
Kittrell, N. C. 
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CARPET WEED. 





A correspondent sent a specimen .of 
plant to this office, which was forwarded 
to Prof. Irish, the horticultural assistant 
at the Missouri Botanical His 
reply is appended hereto: 


Garden. 


Missouri Botanical Garden, 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19, 19)2. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The specimen 
received was so badly crushed it was 


very difficult to determine, but it appears 
to be what is commonly known as “‘carpet 
weed" or ‘Indian chick weed’’ (Mollugo 
verticillata). It is a much-branched, 
prostrate annual, each plant forming a 
patch a foot more in diameter. It 
is very common in cultivated places, es- 
pecially where the soil is sandy and 
along the bare ground of paths. It has 
been introduced from the warmer parts 
of America, and is now common from 
Canada to Florida and across the con- 
tinent. I do not know that it has any 
agricultural value, and after considerable 
search I find no record other than of 
technical botanical interest. If stock eat 
it, that fact not to have 
IRISH. 


or 


does appear 
a & 


SOUTH MISSOURI PEACHES. 





(Concluded from last week.) 

The 
clede, 
prise 


counties 
Greene, Polk and 
the South Missouri peach country. 
It is true that there are orchards in 
other parts of the state, and of consider- 
able extent, but it is in the counties 
named that the production reaches such 
proportions as to make it compare with 
the industries at the great manufactur- 
ing centers. No other crop produced in 
the agricultural portion of the State 
Missouri, or, in fact, any place 
United States, compares with the 
orchards of South Missouri. There 
St. E'mo orchard, with 5,000 
only a portion of which has been utilized 
thus far in peach culture. From it the 
return for the present season will not be 
less than $100,000, as the estimates of the 
crop now in process of being gathered 
run from a minimum of 250 carloads to a 
maximum estimate of 400 carloads. The 
returns are not all to the big orchards, 
either. O. L. Meek bought a small farm 
near Koshkonong a few years ago, and 
paid but $500 for it. This year he will 
make a net profit from his orchard of 
not less than $2,000. W. C. Paynter, wao 
was formerly manager of the big farm 
at St. Elmo, bought a sma!l farm near 
the same place, in 1895, for $200. He sold 
it in 1900 for $500, and the same season its 
new owner made a net profit off of his 
peaches of $484. J. M. Swan had a farm 
of forty acres near Koshkonong, and all 
winter advertised it for sale at $1,000. He 
found no purchaser, and this year (as he 
has 1,800 peach trees bearing fruit) he 
had no difficulty in disposing of his crop 
on the trees for $1,200. 

These statements are based on this 
year’s and last year’s values, but the 


of Howell, Oregon, 


Christian 


La- 
com- 


ot 
the 
peach 
is the 


in 


its 


Kinmundy, Ill.; Guy | 


and | 


acres, 


people of the country are rapidly appre- 
ciating the true value of their hold- 
ings, and are slower to part with their 
property except at a good price, although 
there are still hundreds of acres of land 
that can be acquired at a surprisingly 
low figure. No man in South Missouri has 
lgone more than E. C. Markham to bring 
the people of the section to a proper ap- 
preciation of the value of their holdings. 
| Mr. Markham has been a_ resident of 
| West Plains for a number of years, but 
received much of his business education 
jin the business office of of the big 
Chicago dailies. While he has waxed rich 
himself, he has established a reputation 
for enterprise and fairness, and has done 
much to encourage the people here in the 
improvement of their land and in secur- 
ling proper valuations. The peach coun- 
try proper extends back on both sides 








one 


jof the Frisco railroad for a distance of | 
ifrom three to five miles. It begins at 
lone of the highest points in the state 


lon the top of the crest of the Ozarks at 
| Cedar Gap, and is as far south as Thayer. 
| In that strip of country a'ong the road 
are to be found the points to 


Hardy, Cedar Mountain 


shipping 


Gap, Seymour, 


lered with rocks which vary i: 
|the smaller rocks about as as an 
egg to the boulders which twice the 
size of your hat throw up their hands in 


size from 
arge 


ire 


despair. To imagine putting a plow into 
that rough-looking land or ever produc- 
ing anything on it seems, at first sight, 
to be preposterous. Yet b little of the 
jland is cleared of this ro The finest 
| Strawberries raised in the United States | 
grow in these rocks, and command the 
highest prices. The orc! is, too, are 
}on this sort of land. The average native 
|Missourian does not mary at this. He 


|knows what the land will do 
fied to carry his inquiries : 


and is satis- 


further than 


}to learn what results can be secured. He 
| says, when asked, that t rocks hold 
|the moisture in the ground. and the dry 
|spells do not affect the « He knows 


}no more than this. 
| Out of Illinois to West | 


one of the foremost educators of that 
state, a man who had a reputation as 
|wide as the borders of that state twenty 
| years ago, and who in the past two de- 
ecades has increased |! reputation 
|through his association with schools and 
colleges there. He is Prof. W H. Wil- 








'Grove, Burnham, Pomona, Olden, West 


Plains, Brandsville, Koshkonong and St. 
Elmo. 

This year’s crop is an enormous one, 
but it is confined to the district de- 
seribed, which lies south of this place. 
This year nature seems to have estab- 
lished a “dead line,’ which passes 
through this place. North of West 
Plains the crop was almost an absolute 


failure. Last year there went from the 


Olden farm enough peaches to secure a 
net profit to the company operating it of 
$20,000. This year there will not be a 
car‘oad lot. But Mr, Evans, who man- 
ages the farm, is by no means discour- 


aged. He believes, as do others who are 
situated like him, that it is a good thing 
for his orchard, and the rest of the sea- 
son will benefit his trees and bring a yield 
far in excess of anything in past years 
when another season comes around, The 
frost of last February is accountable for 
the failure of the crop north of this place. 
| That the trees south of here did not suf- 
\fer from the same cause is attributed to 
|the ditference of elevation. The elevation 
|descends gradual'y you 
from Cedar Gap. What the people northof 
here lose this year, they were more than 
compensated for last year. To the south 
the crop of peaches is better than 
the history of the orchards. 
Most of the orchards were planted three 
or four years ago, and they are just now 
rewarding their owners for the care given 





as 


pass south 


ever 
before in 


them by bearing the high-priced fruit. 
Most of the trees begin to bear a good 
crop after three years, and a sp'endid 
crop on the fourth and fifth year, while 


small portions of the orchards which are 
bearing heavily are from seven to eight 
years old. 
To the 
comes to 


farmer or fruit-grower who 
this country from the apple 
country of New York, or the level prairie 
country of Illinois, Indiana or Iowa, the 
outiook is discouraging. Farmers from 
these who look the rolling 
the Ozarks and see them cov- 


states upon 





uplands of 





A GROUP OF 


CYPRESS. 


He has become the head of a 
college here, and believes the country has 
great possibilities. He was asked for his 
opinion of the rock land and why it is 
|so rich and proves so profitable, although 


liamson. 


so uninviting in appearance. He ad- 
vanced a novel theory. When he first 
came here the people tod him that the 


surface covering of their farms was flint. 


|He was doubtful, and one day when he 
jhad a little leisure he examined a large 
rock picked up in one of the best 
orchards in this section. He broke it 
with another and harder rock, and found 
that, unlike flint, it broke into small 


pieces of rhomboidal form and not along 
strata. But little more investigation was 
necessary for him to establish the forma- 
tion as feldspar, and exploded the the- 
ories of the natives that the rock was 
flint, because at night it gave back sparks 
'to the steel of their buggy tires or the 
clatter of their The felds- 
par, with aluminum silicate, with 
potassium and sodium and calcium, is a 
natural fertilizer. The action of the frost 





shod horses, 


its 


and of the rain causes it to gradually 
disintegrate. Prof. Williamson says it not 
only serves the purpose of retaining 


the moisture in the ground and prevent- 
ing the hard rains from washing the soil 
away, but it steadily enriches the land as 
it disintegrates. At least one of the fruit 
men has made a modest fortune in c'ear- 
ing his land in part of the rock, which 
covered it, and selling it to the railroad 
for ballast, but he has not stripped it en- 
tirely, nor would he do so. 


Just now the peach harvest is on. As 
your train goes whirling past every sta- 
tion from West Plains to the southward 


it passes miles upon miles of orchard, 
where thousands of men, women and 
children are engaged in gathering and 
packing the peaches. On the smaller 


orchards temporary 
constructed in the 


packing houses are 


cleared p'aces in the 





orchards themselves, where a spread of 
canvass protects the packers as they 
carefully arrange the fruit in the crates. 











Flexible 


tin and new iead, but it is 
worked of all roofing tin. 

| Tin 
or 


roof that will 





or pre 
stam onevVery sheet. 
Ask — roofer for 
MF Roofing Tin, or 


=e C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 





Roofing 


M F Roofing Tin not only has a very heavy coating of pure 


the most flexible and easiest 
This property of M F Roofing 


rmits perfect fitting around angles of roof, corner 
imney—no waste of time or material. 


MIF 


R fi 2 I i 
is so carefully made, by hand labor, and so 


man Bere mry, taken to send out only 
perfect plates, it invariably makesa 


f a century 
trademark 


ns has come | 











are every farmer's aim. 


1| Potash 


in proper proportion is an 
essential aid to success, 
All that the best agricultural 
authorities have found out about 
fertilization is told in our books. 
We mail them free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 








|At the big farms, like the St. Elmo, the 
| Hitt and Culver farms, more substantial 
packing sheds of wood have been erect- 


ed, where 300 or more packers can work 
lat the same time. On the St. Elmo farm 
are three of great packing 
with a capacity sufficient for pack- 
jing fourteen carloads of the fruit in ten 


| there these 


| sheds 


hours, not less than 2,500 people being em- 
ployed in the sheds and in the orchards 
in the work. Indeed, it is even estimated 
that in a few days, when the Elbertas 


lripen fast, there will be days when trains 
jof 40 refrigerator cars will be loaded in a 
| single day at one farm. 

| This year’s conditions are ideal for big 
jreturns from the orchards. The market 
is right, the crop is right, transportation 
facilities are right, and the fruit-growers 
lof Koshkonong and St. Elmo will prosper 
The Missouri crop oc- 
of its naturally, 
and does not come into competition with 
| any other crop. The Elbertas of Georgia 
and the southern have just been 
harvested and the supply exhausted. The 
| peaches in the northern states will not be 


as never before. 


season own, 





cupies a 


states 


|ready for market for several weeks to 
j come The Missouri peaches will supply 
}the demand between these seasons, and 
lare being shipped to-day, not only to New 
'York city, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
| and St. Louis, but they are going by the 
| carload into the southern cities of At- 
lanta, New Orleans and Mobile, to the 
latter place in part for export, and to the 





}northern cities St. 
jand Milwaukee 
|} The Elberta the standard 
| for the Missouri growers. Almost all of 
the trees of the St. Elmo and 
nong farms are of this variety. The older 
orchards, like that of Olden, have ex- 
perimented with all varieties and es- 
tablished the desirability of the Elberta 
for this country. The new orchards to 
the south have profited by the experience 
of the older in'a few years 
there will be practically nothing but 
Elbertas in South Missouri. The Elberta 
has become to the peach-grower what the 
Ben Davis is to the apple-grower. 

A drive of 


of Paul, Minneapolis 


has become 


Koshko- 


ones, and 


several 
of 
busy 


miles through the 
extensive orchards this the 
witnessing of the scenes about the 
great packing sheds and the rush and 
roar of the long fruit trains which speed 
jon express schedule to the northward, as 
}you sit in the train on some lonely side- 
| track, convince you of the importance 
lot the peach-growing industry in South 
Missouri, Then people tell that the 
is still in its infancy, and men 
from half a dozen agricultural 
and fruit states are here looking over the 
ground and making plans to enter the 
| field. It seems natural to ask, with 
vague speculation, ‘‘What of the future of 
Southwest Missouri?’’"—J. H. A. in Globe- 
| Democrat. 


The Apiary 


BEE-KEEPING 


section, 


you 
industry 
of money 











FOR FARMERS, 


We 


one 


been an advocate 
bee-keeping on a large 
first been demonstrat- 
ed that the venture had been warranted. 
Better begin with a colony or two and 
grow up with the business. Success is 
usually attained in this manner, and if 
your locality is good and you are espe- 
cially adapted to the business it is an 
easy matter to grow, and better than to 
offer later a large lot of second-hand ap- 
p'iances for sale cheap. We have always 
been an earnest aiivocate of bee-keeping 
as one of the industries of the farm. 
Every farmer should produce what honey 
he can for his own use if not for mar- 


have not 
going into 
scale until it had 


of any 


ket. Honey is recognized as a healthy 
article of food, can be produced cheaply 
by the average farmer, and we know of 
ino c'ass who are better entitled to this 
| delicious article on the table than the 
jhard-working farmer, and he has only 
|to secure the service of the little busy 
bee to gather and satore it for him. 
Please do not conclude when you have 


secured the colony and placed it in some 
convenient position on the farm your la- 
bors are over until the crop is to be gath- 
ered, Not Bees need possibly less 
care than most any industry, but what 


80. 


they need must be given at the right 
time and in the right manner. Careful- 
ness, gentleness and observation are 
some of the most essential elements of 
success in this branch of our industry, 
and these, put into practice, are pretty 
sure to bring success.—Cor. Epitomist. 
MARKETING HONEY. 


In these days of adulterated food pro- 
ducts consumers look with suspicion upon 
any artic'e which cannot show proofs of 
genuineness. Among the other products 
which have been manipulated by the 
makers of these impure and imitation 
foods is honey. But their activities have 
been confined to the strained article, 
and, notwithstanding the sensational 
statements in the press, they have never 
been able to imitate comb honey. Cases 
where it has been charged that spurious 
comb honey has been on sale have been 
investigated and found without founda- 
tion in fact. With this in view, it will 
be seen that it is the best policy to sell 
it in the comb. The sections should be 
of sufficient size to contain a full pound, 
as there is much complaint among con- 
sumers that much of the product sold 
is underweight. In this, as in all other 
dealings with the public, honesty will be 
found to be the best policy. The best 
market is the one that is nearest to the 
dealer and among people who know him 
Each section should be weighed 





and a 





otoer leading sorts of seed wheat, both h 


IMPORTED “MALAKOFF” WINTER SEED WHEAT 


50 Bu. Per Acre; Product of our own crop; grown from seed imported by us last 
year, from near Black Sea in Crimea, Russia. 


Price $2 per bu. here, bags free. All 
ard and soft, $1 per bu. andup. Write for 


free catalog, samples and descriptions. Address J. R. RATEKIN & S04, Shenandeah, !a. 








«WHAT PAYS YOU 


which produces 55 bushels per acre. Such 
tion and its average yield is 40 bushels per 


ductive, stiff strawed and of the best millin 


market prices. Write us for samples and 


BETTER TO RAISE.... 


THAN OUR 


BEARDED FIFE WINTER WHEAT 


was its yield at the Jowa Experiment Sta- 
acre here in the co/d Northwest. It is ti 


only Winter Wheat that withstands the severeness of our winters here in Minnesota 
and can therefore be depended on for a crop everywhere. 


It is hardy, immensely pro- 
1g quality 


At a yieid of 40 to 50 bushels per acre it is a profitable crop to grow even at 5 


per bu. Price: Bu., $1,30; 21-2 bu., $3.10; 5 bu., $6.00; 10 bu., $11.50, sacks 
included. MINNNSOTA GROWN TURKISH RED WINTER WHEAT, price, bu., $1.25; 
2 1-2 bu., $3.00; 5 bu , $5.85, sacks included. 

CHOICE RECLEANED TIMOTHY, CLOVER and other GRASS SEEDS at the lowest 


prices. 


FARMER SEED COQO., No. 60 Ninth St., Faribault, Minn. 











erecting will not exeeed $6.00. 
replace any defects within ten days afte 


one of the most durable, economical and r 
Write for particutars. 


cost of an expensive pit and 700 to 900 feet of heavy timber. 


ECONOMY PITLESS WAGON AND STOCK SCALES. 


No Pit Required. 
Metal Frame, 9 inches high. 





Steel Joist, Heavy Casting 





Seale shipped complete except the few plank for the flooring, therefore cost of 
Our 5-year guarantee is positively giltedge; wi 





r notice free of charge. We save yout 
Seale warranted to | 
eliable seales on the market. 


P. O. Box 887. 
McDONALD BROS., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 








Most Du 
SCOTT 


HAY PRESS ‘A.LSTEEL 


BLE: RAPID “e309 
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7138 St. KANSAS CITY 
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HALF RATE 





STOP-OVERS will be allowed within 
ing first homeseekers point en route. 


Ticket Agent, St. Iouis, Mo. 


LOW RATE HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 


August Sth and (9th. 


TUESDAYS September 2d and {6th 


October 7th and 2ist. 
coe VIA THE .c- 


IRON MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


To Certain Points in the 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


ATA~~~_--——"—~—""~—_- 


FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


(PLUS $2.00.) 


FINAL, LIMIT OF TICKETS, 21 DAYS. 


transit limit of 15 days going after reach- 


For further information or land Pamphlets, Folders, Maps, etc., address any 
agent of the company, or H. ©. TOWNSEND, General Passenger and 








keeper’s name and the exact weight with 


a grocer says in his advertisement: ‘ we 


are sole agents in this city for Blank’'s 


honey; a little higher in price, but—it’s 
honey!’ We'll wager that Blank is mak- 
ing money out of his bees, 


SUPERIORITY OF THE INFANT BEE. 

When one thinks that any bee that 
walks out of its cradle, perhaps, 
but perfect, knows at once all that is to 
be known of the life and duties of a 
complicated as they are, and com- 
prising the knowledge of an architect, a 
wax-modeler, a lady’s maid, a 
housekeeper, a tourist agency and a field 
marshal, and then compares that vast 
knowledge with the human baby, who 
is looked upon as a genius if it gurgies 


pale, 


bee, 


nurse, a 





“Goo-goo” and tries to gouge its moth- 
er’s eyes out with its fingers, one real- 
izes that the boasted superiority of the 
human brain depends largely on human 
vanity. 
MANAGING SWARMS 

If increase in colonies is what you 
want you need not expect any amount 
jof surplus honey. I only use the first 
|swarm for the making of honey and the 


}parent colony for making the increase by 
dividing from two to four nucleus. 
First I let the old swarm 
|once and hive them from the tree or bush 
| thes decide to settle on and would be 
jcareful not to give them any honey until 
in evening if it time when no 
jhoney is coming it would cause 


| 5 
| Serious robbing and perhaps the loss of 


into 


would colony 


| late be a 


in, as 


jthe swarm, 
If honey is coming in you need not 
|give much honey, as a swarm leaving 


l the parent hive will carry enough honey 
|with them to last until the next day, 
| when they can gather more if the weath- 
fer is good, but if not they will need feed- 
jing. I am not in favor of hiving swarms 
juntil the honey flow commences, which 
should be now. Then, in six to seven 
days after the first swarm comes out go 
to the old colony with empty 
hives containing comb desire to 
make. 

Each nucleus should have 
frames of brood and bees 
more good queen cells on. Give each nu- 
cleus honey enough to last until they 
get strong enough to gather their own 
living. If this is done in the first part 
of the swarming season all the nucleus 
so made should strong and in good 
shape to go into winter quarters, if they 
have had honey to keep them rearing 
brood. 

The 
make 


as many 
you 


as 


two good 
with one or 


be 


first 
your 


swarm should be the one to 
surplus honey and should 
have or a set of upper story 
frames, put on just as soon as there is 
a little honey in brood chamber, as they 
will be crowded very quick betow if you 
have been giving them comb and full 
sheets of foundation as they should have 
when hived. 


supers, 





label placed upon it, containing the bee- 


FARMS. 


A Farm for You 
California 


| The Santa Fe will take you there any 
day in September or October for only 
| $33 from Chicago or $25 from Kansas 
| City. 


| Corresponding rates from East generally 





a fair deduction for the weight of 
the section plainly stamped upon it. Fur- 
Inish an inviting, pure and edible article 
with your name on it, as a guaranty of 
its quality, and ask a fair price, and 
you will find a customer. People are 
willing to pay for an article if they 
know they are getting what they pay | 
for. We have a paper before us in which 


| —tiekets good in tourist sleepers or chair 
| cars — enjoyable ride on 
quickest, pleasantest line. 
| Also one fare, plus $2, round trip to Great 
| Southwest, first and third Tuesdays, 
| August, September, October. 

| Exceptional opportunities for homeseek 
ers in magnifieent San Joaquin Valley. 
Money- making investments. 

Write to A. Andrews, General Agent A. 
T. & S. F. Ry., 108 N. Fourth St., St 
Louis, Mo., for California land folders. 


Cheap Excursions 


FOR SALE. 

A pleasant home, four acres, dwelling, 70-foot 

poultry house, barn, fruit treer, small fruit. Good 

town; 79 miles west of 8t. Louis, on Wabash R. R. 

Now in use for brooding Hoots pecliry: Particu- 

lars on application. EPENTHE POULTRY 
BANOH, New Florenee. Mo. 


$1.25--BUYS--1!,000 


‘Strawberry Plants 


of Klondyke, Lady Thompson or Excelsior. Other 
varieties from $1.25 per thousand up. Catalogue 
sent free on application, Send order for 1,000 
plants at once. 
Ww. W. THOMAS, 
THE STRAWBERRY PLANT MAN, ANNA, ILL. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 


the shortest, 











best by Test—77 YEARS 
LaxgGest Nursery. 


Fruit Boox free. We P CASS 
Want MORE SALESMEN AY week's 


STARK Mo.; - ¥.5 Ete 





| 
| 


| « Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-inch Tire Steel pels 


















Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 

Will hold up any two-horse 

load. rnish & Wheels to fit any axle. 
Any size wheel, any width of tire. Catalogue 

Lddress Empire Manutacturing Co. Quincy, lll. 














But if honey is what you are working 
for, I would not let them swarm at all, 
but cut out the queen cells every eight 
days, which does not seem to stop work- 
ing any or very little. They need lots of 
room, and if for comb honey, you should 
tier up as fast as they need room, and 
in extracting hives you can do the same 
or extract. I like to extract as soon 45 
honey is ripe and not tier up more than 





one high.—Ex 
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thus voiced through disappointment. A |health and vigor and strength of consti- |provided there were no charbonous car- 








t "4 good many times calves inherit tend- |tution. To develop properly such eomsyy casses ett exposed, then the chief = 
Live oc encies rather than the actual gifts which | must be well fed. But the character of |from which the various : yore ak 
> " gires possessed, and these tend- /their ration must be so adjusted to their |agencies procure their dead y _treig t 

VE STOCK vanen ig os cultivation and encourage- | environments that it will not burn - would not exist, and necessarily - — 

DATE CLAIMS FOR LI : Aevelo Good breeding con- |the system and destroy the usefulness of |not be carried. If we were asked our 
. “nent te ~ ss co ~ uch valuable tend- | the animal. For example, the animal that /opinion as to the most important factors 

iblic sal will be ce a oa tn. nolan to them. But jhas the opportunity to and does take alin producing our periodic outbreaks or 

Claim dates for public sales encies and in catering Loulelane. ' we 


time is required in some instances to |large amount of exercise will stand high- |epizootics of charbon in 
n the RURAL . all sistent with one’s jer feeding and being kept in higher flesh | would say, un tat 
sales are to be advertised in the + . | make them at all consisten i 4 ye i iadous taami-aban then shat Sak |vietime pte se sang _— 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charge jiqeas of what they should be. os e out ai®. left’ Gmpesed 
hands of good feeders and breeders dairy oe med. oy 
are producing larger supplies of to convey the charbonous blood from the 


published in this column free, when such 





gly, first, original 
» carelessly hauled 








ura! or artificial reasons take little. Give 
a eee them plenty of good, wholesome food ‘to 


POLAND CHINAS. 


} cows 





L. M. Monsees & Son,Smith- | mijk and cream. Milk rich in butter fats | keep them in prime condition, and jrecently dead anima! to healthy stock. 
2, 1902.—L. . r me ; data mee! & 
7 Mo. Registered saddle and tar- |i, becoming more common and feeding jalong with egy — re somes ae 

ness horses, Registered Shorthorns and | more economical. A cow can be fed to- |sufficient exercise to eep } A? d cR. 


system in a norough work- __— 
4 i ’ | der. Furnish good shelter from the Here is a merry jingle that is going the 
‘4 > arclay, Kas., |jecs cost ‘ was possible ten years |!ng or . 
October or =. Fane, © ’ eS 1 worey td i> bison This is due |storms, especially cold rains, but let \rounds of the Iowa press. It describes 
— eagaeaee tie ot 4 ; ere I , in touch with winter enough jthe live stock situation with commend- 
0 2 Smit hinas, at stter balanced ration, which means |("em come in t Zz 0 
October £—J. F. Suutth, Patent — 0 Sate eee > heavy, vigorous coats. jable accuracy: 


Poland China Hogs. day by a progressive dairyman at much /sestive 





. . levelop good, 
. Avil >cono in cost on both ends. It pro- |to ¢ : “ 
a = A. Hofstetter, Poland a - yr thes results, and it can be provid- |Too great luxury may spoil domestic an- A short time since the steer was sad, 
October — d o. _ ° i< ee nar no ee imals as well as people. jhe scarce could raise his head, bedad. His 
Chinas, at Maysville, Mo. ed at less expense. | eae # ade ; 
October 18.—J. Lee White, Palmyra, Mo.,| We have the breeds to-day which are | nests were’ samy, bis tall was lamp, bis 


INTERNATIONAL LIVE-STOCK EX-|mane and bangs had 


POSITION. 


Poland Chinas. | well adapted to beef or butter-making, | lent. theater calep. 


| j “ neck 
Oct. W.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. jand these are becoming more common | no! eo = on Bang hwnd 
, .—§ : T 1er | , WwW 5 s o 
October 2%.—Sensintaffar Bros. Brook-/on our farms every year. Their gener@) \tnion Stock Yards, Chicago, Nov. 2th} 0)" 20 an ‘leomea Sime rs 
t istr i ¢ “8 211 for the future of | sc. 6th, 1902 ) Wink, . 0, looke 
field, Mo., Poland Chinas. distribution argues we to Dec. 6th, 1902. » les 
October 30.—Hart & Minnis, Poland Chi- |our cattle and dairy outlook. But to jsium, = — the _ cette business 
I as Edinburg, Ill. keep up the potency of these good breeds Now that the classification for the third a ut since the rains the grass is 
October 31.—Hedges & Walker, Poland | we must have the courage of our convic- [International Live Stock Exposition has jtall, the steer can raise his head and 


Chinas, Pana, Ill. tions and the patience necessary to wait been freely circulated the management |bawl; his hide is sleek, no bones pro- 


November 1—Wm. Plummer, Barclay, |for results. We need to feed for a pur- jof the exposition would be very glad to bebmg he prances like a city dude. His 
: Kan |pose, and to develop tendencies which |hear of any criticisms that might effect j tall is slick, his eyes are bright, he 
November 14—Harry E. Lunt, Burden, | will provide us with sure profits, Wel!- |the issuance of the final catalogue. Entry |Snorts and dares the crowd to fight. His 


bred cows in the hands of ignorant peo- |blanks are ready to be furnished upon |OWner, too, digs up the chink, and asks 

November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- | ple are to degenerate, and in time japplication. The entries for this exposi- arly -- yn a God paral the 

land Chinas. all their good points will be neutralized. |tion are to be made direct to the office os Banger r- fe we again; he 

December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., |It that we should have in- jor the management of the exposition on a i - eal ng Pp is hat and how- 
Poland Chinas. telligence in feeding to bring out the best jor before October 15th. & e a Democrat 

HOLSTEINS. that there is in them. Educated men in| The Agricultural College feature of the 

April 22, 1%3.—Clarence F. Hunt, second | this work will not only empha- |exposition will be very important this | 


Kan. 
sure 


is necessary 





THE MEAT WE EAT. 


line of 


annual sale of Holsteins at Syracuse, |size the value of good breeds, but they ;year. The rules, regulations and general | <—0-—- 
N.Y will raise a standard of dairying and beef |conditions can be learned by writing | Americans are the greatest consumers 
BERKSHIRE SWINE. |raising a little higher each year.—Ameri- | Prof. C. F. Curtiss, Ames, Iowa. It is |Of beef, pork and mutton on earth. 


Oct. 1, 1902—Combination State Fair sale, |can Cultivator. 


Springfield, Il. 


|hoped to inaugurate for the 18 and sub- | While the people of England and con- 

ee sequent expositions the following changes | tinental Europe are content (because 

Oct. 22-28, 1902—Combination Hog Show | ABUSE OF NATURE'S BOUNTIES. | in competitions as between college classes |they have to be with a diet which in- 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. ta : ‘ jand the other parts of the exposition. j cludes meat only once a day at most, and 

2 is “ , _ He has a peculiarly constituted mind | b : tt i rock, ths Ss 

November 7.—Manwaring Bros. Law- | ho believes that the plant food content |"“Dimals entered by the colleges for |often only once a week, the Yankees, 

3 7 lieve: é la ood ct > : rete , “ Baers 
rence, Kan. co th ¢ Y . ne “ Me - . tible . ne 000) ae competition in their own classes must b2 jive and adopted, must have meat every 
SeRLS, :) a aus , 8a . — aw i rhe. » ¢ 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- ic nd oF ra “ye — = te lbred and owned by the colleges exhibit- |day, and as a rule twice a day at least, 

. ’ | Breeders’ Gazette."" Such a conviction is |, . he “Mi aa ” Habit 
tan, Kas. ifestly >t founded on reason nor |/"& and anima’s entered by the colleges the rror an¢ armer. 

4 é estly n o > Pas ’ ‘ ” : 

November 13.—Combination Sesame . i Bins , ms RB pe are | the fat division of the exposition, as |has much to do with this, and the pur- 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. foe ny, Ses ms ee well as in the college must |Chasing power of the people more. Meat 
ee st. farmers who conduct their business on | “ 

Nov. 6, 1%2.—Combination sale, East St. their | 


the assumption that the soil is a blank, j have been fed by the students or | ee more Sane ~ 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, \the deposits of which are maintained by |!™Structors whose time is devoted to this |than here, only good 
Carlinville, Ill. sits j 


eal — “ A line of work.” comes can afford to eat it regularly. 
rkshires, |Unaided nature. ere are systems of | a cate “a a a. , : 2 
Dec. 3, 1%2—Combination sale Be Ti, |farming in vogue which recklessly ignore | This year's will undoubted It is impossible to tell how much meat 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, ag ithe most important principles of rational |ly be grander than either of its predeces- | Americans do eat, for a considerable per- 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Il. Joo anal on pc Sidind. the |sors, for the reason that more time has |centage is killed upon the farms where 
Feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of eae pe: olitine They raratek by virtue |bee® had to produce and prepare for it jit is raised and eaten by the families and 
Berkshire brood sows, at an f - lor the great sapply of start food which There will undoubtedly be keener com- |neighbors of the growers, and no record 
. ORN SHOWS AN A . : m ’ : | petiti as yet take . 3 an- lis ke i e ce is- 
SHORTHC RN SHO 7 ~ Breed- |the chemistry of ages formed in the soil. | Petition than has yet taken place, asa is kept of it, but the census returns dis 
Octber 30.—Central Mo. Shorthorn On this source of wealth too many im- |!™#!8 of the very highest quality will be the enormous amounts handled in 
ers’ Asso. Combination Sale, at Moberly, | prudent ‘Adeartodin farmers have drawn |Presented for judgment. The foreign at- |the packing-houses, where the animals 
Mo. E. H. Hurt, Sec., Clifton Hill, Mo. lwith lavish hand, and although in some jtendance this year promises to be much jraised for market are slaughtered. In 
Oct, 81.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., sale leections of the country nature has re- |/@?ser and the interest taken by the au- |189 the output of these establishments at 
at Centralia, Mo. ee oe D | betled ‘the oath ot tm carte states |thorities throughout the country genera ly |the comparative’y low prices that were 
Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. ewart, Dr, |*- " 


\j ics > ‘ > > | 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at | Was so generously dealt with in the con- jindicates that the people 


says 





sale Berk- 


classes, 





exposition 


close 


are more |obtained then was valued at $785,562,433. 





Sturgeon, Mo. structive period that its tillers, oblivious ger odor Poncy — patna gr nanen ta | Illinois led all the other states, with 

HEREFORDS. jof the unfortunate conditions in rural lene oe > het te canaie 1s product valued at $289,922,277, and atter- 
September 3-4.—C. A. Stannard and oth- |New England, continue sapping it, and eval in satin sponta tie Bowens. | wards came in the order given: New 
ers, Herefords, at Lincoln, Neb. jyet the decrease in production has not 5 *» | York, Kansas, Nebraska, Indiana, Iowa, 


a and will accord to the live-stock people 

October 21-22.—American Hereford Breed- | been pronounced enough to convict them oer unten. Gin@ tha. best facilities to fench 
ers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. |of their robbery in their own eyes. That ‘ike Sehavnn tiennd 

Week of American Royal. system of farming which constantly | At the ti f th 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) |takes and never gives ’ S tee OF tne 


Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
|New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia. Our own state does not figure in 
the report at all. Eleven cities returned 


Missouri, 


is the most per- | exposition, the Pure- 
|Bred Live-Stock Record building, with 


Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- ‘nicious. It is the greedy man’s method |" ‘he co j ret: . |@ business of over a million dollars each, 
Scier & , Westen. coemaant of abusing nature’s bounties for pecu- 4 magnificent agricultural exhibits, will Ithat of Chicago being more than $256,- 
eatinine '4-5.—American Hereford Breed- |niary gain that is ultimately converted |>® in full operation. A large number of | 099,000. To produce the immense total, 


mtn teen the associations will have their head- 


ers’ iati 5 y saddles a debt on posterity. 5,530,911 cattle costing an average of $44.72 
rs’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week of It sac ese te aa : ng é 
eiseniianms Live Stock Exhibition |Sensible farming gives and takes. Its |@U&rters in the building, and the meet- leach, 9,190,490 sheep costing $4.05 each and 
2 1é 40 = 2 - 'j 3 ae > g a1 > = ™~ ‘ 
December §-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton |followers have a reciprocity treaty with ing rooms and lecture halls will doubtless | 39.¢54.333 hogs costing $9.09 each were 


be occupied by the different associations 


Sa & s c as |the soil, utilizing its wealth, but always | . 4 ’ slaughtered. 
Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas | nabine Gimembennnteie selieiiariemedith holding their meetings, and will prove a eee ai 
City, Mo. a & nsoré “se ‘ 4 valuable factor in the exposition 4 An interesting feature of the summaries 
r The grain farmer who boastfully pre- |" . — , @ > ative > » :. 
December 10.—T. H. Pugh, Herefords, | . ; an array of fi »s in proof of his }M°Vement is on foot to establish in this |," the re‘ative “vatue of the products 
Kansas City. tetany tor sarge * 5 | building a gal'ery of fame, in which will |7"@ fresh beef was sold for $211,000,000 in 
January 26-31, 1%3—T. F. B. Sotham, |theory that under his system the soil a6 beer seatisshinles of pe dai anaes round numbers, the corned beef for $9.- 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. |} becomes more productive or at least does t 4 ave 000,000, the mutton for $32,000,000, the fresh 


accomplished work of interest to the 





snuary $ . j|not appreciably deteriorate is a leecn- |“ r $84.000.000. 1 ; » £ 72 
January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here <a - * nay at field of agriculture, |live-Stock industry, and the animals that {pork for $84,000,000, 2 hams for $73, 

fests at Cateage. | SS eat aeiaaane cage ane oe * lare leaders of their type. The eight days 000,000, the bacon for $14,000,000, the sau- 

» 12-17 - y a jIf practical experience and the experi- |“ 2 2 b —— . “""|sages for $21,000.000, th lard for 
mee SS, BS-G. W. wr gd ~ onts scientists on two continents of this exposition will contain many sur- _ ” , . = ngs ‘ 

Jas, A. Punkhouser, Hereforés, Kansas eee an eee 4 we prises to those who attended the former $60,000,000, the oils for $14,000,000, the 
av > strated anything it is that | . . : . fertilise . 3 " ido . 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, |have demons 5 expositions fertilizers for $3,000,000, the hides for $34,- 
zrain cr 3 CE successively be grown oa ee 0 . oT 9 . 

lL., at Chica * grain crops cannot succe ivel) an i . p 000,000, the wool for $3,000,000, and 

omnia ll, 12 one A. Stannard jon the same land without gradually im- | Auction sales of pure-bred cattle, hogs tiate-yreducts, aes wsete:. hecek 

’ s, He f - "Ok! homa /|Ppoverishing it. Whether an individual's sheep and horse during the week of the hair ‘a 1 brist’es, for $63,000,000 As 

ang, thers, Hasrefords,. at — | experience conforms to this dictum or fer ;exposition will contain some of the best | “ — a _ ials. 1 re nile, 

City, O. T. [Tine eiititie ldniiies ‘tes. dilione it does not |2"imals of two continents. The date for the cost of raw materials, labor and mis- 

February 24-26, 1903.—C. A. Stannard and 7 itt-e while seems to refute —" the exposition is Nov. 28th to December |°®!/@neous expenses to produce the out- 

others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. ;matter; time will invariably prove its cor- léth. rE a. jPut of $785,000,00) is given as $708,000,000, it 


May 6-7, 1%8—Colin Cameron, Herefords, |rectness. If balanced rations are desir- 
Kansas City, Mo. jable for stock-feeding purposes they are 
ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS |eaually desirable for feeding the soil. A | 
AND HEREFORDS. | balanced feed for the land combines an- The die. Motties and feeders | 
September 10-12.—Mid-Missouri Combina- |imal husbandry and agronomy in har- lon the St. Louis market during the aii | 
tion Sale Co., in connection with the | monious proportions, and while exclusive assumed very large proportions. It ry 
North Missouri Fair, at Chillicothe, Mo. atone a tag jthe biggest week of the year, and as at| The ‘Farmers’ Tribune” has repeatedly 
April 7-8, 1938—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., |OUS richness 0 — nage . o““* | this time last year the drouth had thrown | declared that no man should own or care 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. for years, in so doing they infest t ja wet b!anket 


| will be seen that the profit of $77,000,000 is 
more than secured from the by-products, 
including the oils and fertilizers. 





FEEDERS SCARCE AND HIGH. 





ANIMALS. 


demand 


BE KIND TO THE 





SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. aye de their remy with thorns. And jthe purchases of stock for feeding pur- [ne had a love for the work, a love for 
November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, |for what do men live? |Poses this week were the largest in two |the animals under his care. It has de- 
Neb. —-.- titi. te . |years. clared that the animals loved to be pet- 
s “Pir y STARTING A PURE-BRED HERD. -; 
SHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS AND , The total of cattle purchased during |ted, and appreciated kindness, and that 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. It is very gratifying to one who has |the first five days was eighty-seven car- |Unless they receive it they never would 


October 2.—Roy E. Cable, Mexico, Mo. 

October 7.—Combination Shorthorn sale, 
Springfield, Ill. 

October 7-8.—Shorthorns, J. S. McIntosh, 
Kansas City. 


loads. Illinois, of course, led by a long jrespond fully for the feed that was given 


ways, exactly seventy carloads going out them. Mr. Kerrick, in his valuable con- 
to that state. Missouri came next with |tribution to the columns of the “Tribune” 
sixteen carloads and a promise to in- |0" “How I raised and fed the highest- 
crease this number from week to week |Priced beef cattle in the world” (the car- 


the improvement of the live-stock in- 
dustry at heart to note the large num- 
ber of new men that are attending the 
public sales and buying there, as we'l as 
privately, a few females, writes Profes- 


October 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo.,|sor 3. J. Edgerton of Iowa in “The |until the feeder season is over. Penn- |!0ad sold for $15.50 per hundred in Cni- 
and J. 8. Brown, Mexico, Mo., at Cen-|wentieth Century Farmer.” The nu- |8¥lvania was also represented in the pur- |©@80). After telling how he raised and 
tralia, Mo. cleus about which they are planning |Chasing, but not prominently. | fed them, laid great stress on how he 

November 4.—Chenault Todd, Fayette, |t> puild sometuing better than they have ——_——————— j handled them, saying that they were pets 
Mo. had in the past. A noble purpose, and INTERESTING READING FOR _ /@nd that they would come up to him any- 

November 5.—W. W. Pollock, Mexico, |one that furnishes conclusive evidence FARMERS. |where in the feed lot to be petted and 
Mo., Shorthorn Cattle, Poland-China |ipat the world is making some progress lanai |caressed. He said he feeds thousands of 
Hogs, Saddle and Harness Horses. toward a higher development. An im- | mms season such as this when Pear Blight has de- | C@ttle, and that he will never allow a man 

November 6.—S. P. Emmons, Mexico, pulse that deserves to be rewarded by a | stroyed more trees than ever before an extract |t© speak a cross, rough or loud word to 
Mo., Shorthorn. pathway strewn with roses and leading from a paper like the following will prove inter-|his cattle; he cannot afford to have it 

November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and |to a crown of success. esting reading. It is signed by representative men |done. He wants the cattle to know that 


Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 

November 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stew- 
art, Dr, J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 


in different vocations; Fruit Growers, Farmers, 
College Professors, Bankers, Merchants, etc. The 
list is too long to be published, but may be had on 
application. This is part of what they say: 

Among blocks of hundreds, yes, thousands of 


they have a friend, a kind one, in every 
one that goes around them. He says 
those cattle never heard an oath, a loud 
or cross word, and that they had learned 


Some of these that have to do with the 
selection of the animals have been re- 
ferred to in these columns. But there is 
one concerning the care of the animals 


November 12—T. W. Ragsdale, T. A-|/after they are purchased to which the | trees in orchard and nurse , black with blight,one |S0Od manners and behaved themselves 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, at Shel- | writer wishes to call special attention at pep y Fg wba a te rea yy like gentlemen, and that is more than 
bina, Mo. this time. Words of caution for the | some as a hard maple, bending down with its|S°me men do who go around cattle. He 

November 13.—Purdy Bros., Shorthorns, | amateur regarding the evil effects of lack | Weight, of fruit even in the nursery row it stood|says breed and feed are all 


right, but 
kindness and gentleness are necessary to 
get the best results. And now comes 


without a rival, not a blighted leaf to be seen. 
Augustine & Co., of Normal, Ill., growers of 

nursery stock and sole propagators of the Sudduth 

Pear, will send you an illustrated history of this 


at Harris, Mo. 
December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 


of care have been very frequently sounded 
through the various branches of the agri- 








cultural press, but not so often, per- | remarkable fruit. > Professor W. L. Carlyle of the University 

November 19.—Cooper County Shorthorn |haps, because deemed unnecessary, has | Write to them today; do it now before youforget./of Wisconsin, and says in order to be 
Breeders’ Association Shorthorns, |he been warned against the opposite ex- |ONE WAY OF SPREADING CHARBON |® Successful herdsman a man must pos- 

Bunceton, Mo. ¥ jtreme. That is, danger of overdoing the (ANTHRAX). Sess an inherent love of animals, since 
November 20-21.—North Missouri Com- |effort to give these animals the best of nothing but this feeling on the part of 


bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 
November 28-29.—Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 
December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 


care; the writer can testify from experi- | If all danger ended with the expiring | the man will inspire that trust and con- 
ence as well as observation. breath of charbonous animals, all would | fidence on the part of the an- 

The writer well remembers the first | be well. as is perhaps often thought to be |imals which is so very  essentia! 
pure-breds that came under his care. He |the case by many stock owners; unfor- |/to their successful breeding and manage- 


was only a boy, in charge of his fath- |tunately this is not so, but on the other |ment. I care not how intelligent a man 
see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. er’s flock. Used to handling good stock, |hand, the dead animal is, through its jis. nor how thoroughly he understands 
December 16.—Gifford Bros., Milford, | when placed in charge of some of the |infected blood tissues, the most danger- 


all the principles of feeding and breeding 
live stock, he will never attain unto the 
highest success as a feeder or breeder 
unless he has that kindness of disposi- 
tion and calm gentleness of 


Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 

February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 
erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 
Chicago, Ill. . 
H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 


best individuals in the country, he re- 
solved to give them every care that could 
further the anticipated wonderful resu'ts. 
He supposed they were more delicate 
and tender and would require better care 
than the grades he had been used to. The 
result was too much coddling, too warm 
quarters in winter, too little exercise and 
too much grain for the other conditions. 

While it doubtless more often happens 
that insufficient care and nourishment are 
the cause of poor results and consequent 
disappointment on the part of the own- 
er, yet the writer is well aware that 
too great zeal and constant solicitude on 
the part of the owner often leads to the 
same result. 

Lots of care and attention are all right 
in themselves. But if the best results are 
to be attained they must not prevent the 
animal getting the exercise and outdoor 
life necessary to the development of 


ous source of future infection, says 
“Farmers’ Review.’ An outbreak gener- 
ally starts with one dead animal that has 
caught the infection from grazing over 
pasture that has been previous'y con- 


manner 


bonous carcass. With the myriads of |h€ comes in contact with it. 
blood-sucking flies surcharged with the 
germ-infected blood of this first victim, |t© determine the disposition of the men 
they are now prepared to start the dead- |in charge. The confidence which kindly 
ly work of inoculating healthy but sus- |‘Teatment at al! times has begotten in 
ceptible animals. There are many other | the animals will be displayed even to a 
agencies that are capable of transmitting |S‘T@nger. Combined with this kindly 
the virus, in fact, anything that can |‘sposition and quiet, gentle manner, the 
carry charbonous blood can do it. but |5¢rdsman must also be keenly observant 
we believe that the horseflies, and per- |t© note any change from the ordinary on 
haps other blood-sucking insects, are ‘bee Part of any of the animals, and be 
more responsible for the extensive spread | Wick to ascertain the cause and give the 
of this disease in our state than all other ee. treatment. He must be system- 
agencies combined, which opinion will, |@tic, patient and willing at all times 
we think, be borne out by any careful |to sacrifice his own pleasure and com- 
observer familiar with this plague. But, ‘"t for the welfare of his charges. 


A visit to 
a herd is usually all that is necessary 





PERCHERON HORSES. 
December 19.—Hanna & Co., 
Kan., at Kansas City, Mo. 


Howard, 





THE POTENCY OF BREED. 


The breeder must depend for the im- 
provement of his cattle and cows upon 
inheritance and the system of feeding, 
but many beginners who do not see im- 
mediate results of a system of breeding 
Get discouraged and give it up. A great 
many criticisms of breeding results are 








Second, horseiwes 


is expensive food; more expensive abroad | 


over the feeder demand, ltor any of the domestic animals unless | 


which prompts him to instinctively ca- | 
taminated by the discharges from a char- jress each animal in some Way whenever | 


PROGRESS OF ALFALFA GROWING 
IN KANSAS. 

The RURAL WORLD has followed 
with great interest the growing apprecia- 
ition of alfalfa as a forage crop. It is a 
| plant of peculiar value to semi-arid cli- 
mates, and its history in the state of 
|Kansas, where it seems to have estab- 
lished headquarters, will doubtless be of 
jinterest to our readers. , 


Alfalfa has been officia!ly recognized in 
Kansas for an even dozen years, and 
during that time its popularity has stead- 
ily increased. Prior to 188% it was not 
deemed of sufficient importance to be 
taken notice of in the statistics of the 
State Board of Agriculture. Now, and 
for the first time, it has a larger acre- 
age than any other tame grass, its area 
being over 458,000 acres, according to the 
sworn returns of assessors now being 
compiled and tabulated by Secretary F. 
D. Coburn, 


Timothy has been alfalfa’s leading com- 
petitor in area until this year, when the 
returns proclaim its field is 138,657 acres 
or 30 per cent smaller than that devoted 
to alfalfa. It is an interesting fact also 
|that as early as the fourth year of alfal- 
\fa’s statistical record (18) its area ex- 
,ceeded by 24,000 acres that of the clovers 
| tor same year, and each canvas since has 
shown an increased difference in favor of 
the former. Indeed, statistics indicate 
that for Kansas, alfalfa is being found 
superior, by those who have had experi- 
ence with them, to timothy or clover, 1: 
not only is a perennial legume, of unusual 
powers of resistance to protracted dry 
weather, as against timothy and the bi- 
ennial clovers of less fortitude, but an- 
|nually yields from two to three times as 
much feed equally or more nutritious, 
and is a remarkable soil renovator be- 
sides. These facts in large ‘e ac- 


| 
a 


Protect your calves against Black Leg with 


BLACK-LEG- INE 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., °#!c4s0,_New vor 


K, 
TH, SAN FRANCISco. 








600 HEAD IN HERD. 


 HEREFORDS.. 


YOUNC STOCK FOR SALE. 


CUDCELL & SIMPSON, “sanz 











JAVA 64045. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 
Cows from 3 to 8 years uld, 50 Yearling Heifers. 
and 50 Bulls from 8to24monthsold. : : : .- 
Prices Very Reasonable. 


Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD Emporia. Kansas, 








see that their 


St. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
stock is billed 


Shippers sh 
directly to the ‘ppe ould 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. ENOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mer. 








of the Armour Trophy for best ball at the Kansas 
show, also grand champion over all at t 
Cruickshank Victoria bull Royal prngsee by 
E. LEONARD & SON, Bell Air. 

and shipping station, B ton, on Missou 





oper County, Mo. Ed. Patterson, Man b 
rPPacifie Ry. . ‘3 _ 


RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNsS. 
LAVENDER VISCOUNT 124755, Champion Bull Two Years in Success: 
ity show of 1900 and 
oe International] of 1901 h 


ion. W 

and champion over all at sane 
eads herd assisted by the 

Bulls and heifers for sale. c, 


Telegraph 


try Hampton. 





count for the marvelous increase in ap- 
preciation and sowing of alfalfa, as dis- 
closed by the figures. In 1891, of the tame 
grasses, alfalfa ranked fifth in area, with 
|34,384 acres; in 1902, first, with 458,493 
acres, a gain of 424,109 acres, or 1,233 per 
jcent, and an increase over 1901 of 139,351 
acres, or 43.66 per cent. 





From 1891 to 1897, inclusive, Finney led 
jall other counties in acreage; in 1898, But- 
jler was first, with 12,029 acres; in 189, 
|Jewell forged ahead with 14,260 acres, 
|which position has been retained with an 
increased area each year since, having in 
1902 33,976 acres, which lacks but little of 
equaling the total for the state in 1891. In 
that year there were nine counties having 
1,000 or more acres; this year there are 
68; in 1891 there was one county, Finney, 
having over 5,000 acres; now there are 22. 
fifteen of which have 10,000 acres and up- 
wards, to 33,976 in Jewell. In 1891 these fif- 
teen counties had a total of 14,488 acres; 
jin 1901, 159,282 acres, and in 1902, 225,113 
acres, a gain over last year of 65,830 
jacres, or 41 1-3 per cent, and an increase 
jin twelve years of 210,630 acres, or 1,454 
per cent. This year the combined acre- 
jage of the 26 highest ranking counties 
surpasses the total area for the entire 
state in 1901. 


Alfalfa can be grown in any county in 
the state, and 99 of the 105 report a great- 
er or less area devoted to this wonderful 
plant. Eighty-four counties show a total 
gain of 142,54 acres; sixteen lose 3,.03 
acres, and five make no change from last 
year. Among the counties showing the 
greatest gains in area for the year, and 
their per cents are: Jewell, 11,982 acres, 
or 54.5 per cent; Smith, 7,62 acres, or 
%3.1 per cent; Republic, 7,068 acres, or 63.2 
per cent; Butler, 5,982 acres, or 38.1 per 
cent; Marion, 5,087 acres, or 72.4 per cent; 
| Norton, 4,950 acres, or 34 per cent; Deca- 
tur, 4,253 acres, or per cent; Green- 
wood, 3,994 acres, or 48 per cent; Phillips, 
3,979 acres, or 43.5 per cent, and Sedgwick, 
3,097 acres, or 36.9 per cent. Even more 
striking are the showings afforded by the 
percentages of gain in area in the past 
year in these counties: Cherokee, 716 per 
cent; Bourbon, 307 per cent; Johnson, 457 
per cent; Anderson, 373 per cent; Neosho, 
370 per cent; Allen, 337 per cent; Frank- 
lin, 327 per cent, ete. 


The following table shows, according 
to their rank, the present leading 15 coun- 
ties in alfalfa in Kansas, with their al- 
falfa acreage in 1902, and also in 1901 and 
1891: 


















1902. 1901. 1891. 

Counties. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Jewell 33,976 21,994 26 
Butler . 21,651 15,659 503 
Norton 19,351 14,401 442 
ara -- 17,452 10,389 496 
Smith - 14,620 = 7,568 53 
Phillips - 13,110 = 9,131 111 
Greenwood +o» 12,247 8,253 421 
Marion eee 12,111 7,024 $51 
Chase --- 12,106 10,390 1,401 
Finney ++» 11,945 12,545 5,717 
Wabaunsee - 11,751 8,978 1,081 
EY eh0ses 11,719 8,871 1,098 
Sedgwick - 11,496 8399 1,023 
Mitchell 11,314 9.659 88) 
PN vidnk ec Beadcece 10,264 6,011 160 
Totals seeeee+-225,113 159,282 14,483 
Timothy and clover as hay plants have 
been long and favorably known in the 


agriculture of the United States, and oc- 
cupy a high and well-earned place in the 
list of such, wherever grown, and alfalfa, 
their superior, is a rich acquisition to a 
region where it flourishes so abundantly. 
The statistics give indisputable evidence 
that under Kansas conditions alfalfa is 
proving to be the most valuable of her 
forage plants, which in nowise detracts 
from the well-known merits of others, 
but emphasize the desirability of extend- 
ing its culture in a state where live-stock 
and meat production are chief factors of 
its prosperity. 

Following is a table giving the acreage 
of alfalfa, clover and timothy in Kansas, 
beginning with 1891 (the year alfalfa sta- 
tistics were first gathered, and each year 
since, ending with 1902: 


Alfalfa, Clover, Timot’y, 





Acres. Acres. Acres. 
34,384 158,589 498,854 
--- 62,58 27,994 76,315 
++» 72,500 83.346 577,343 
+» 90,825 66,474 536,134 
- 139,878 87,089 464,646 
+ + 155,949 93,007 355,657 
---171,334 138,785 347,904 
--231.548 190,146 330,432 
278,477 = =©202,607 320,485 
276,008 219,834 317,069 
319,142 263,593 333,656 
458,493 109,172 319,836 


This portrays with statistical accuracy, 
says Secretary Coburn, the steady rise of 
alfalfa in Kansas from comparative ob- 
|Scurity to the foremost rank of the 
State’s tame grasses, and suggests the 
| Present relative esteem in which they are 
held by Kansans. 


Pech ot 
and others which have. . _ 








Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, mo. 








20 BULLS=-25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be sold right if taken soor 


S. W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 











LIVE-STOCK PRICES.—Live stock 
continues to command big prices. July 
closed with a top price of $8.12 for heavy 


hogs. At this writing the price is some 
20 cents less, but that is still very high. 
Cattle have recently touched $$ a cwt., 
but only a few were choice enough to 
| bring that price. Large numbers, how- 
lever, are selling between $7 and $38, 


| though sti!l larger numbers are selling 
much below those prices, showing 
large percentage of poor stock in the 


very 


lth 


| 


country. The owners of good herds and 
| 

\flocks are surely in luck “about these 
} , 


dare.’ 


| qneen conse 
ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





| 

| market Report Furnished by Evuus-Sni- 
der- Bue! Company. 
CATTLE.—Receipts light in native di- 
lvision here, but heavy at other markets, 
‘and prices declined each day on every- 
lthing except strictly choice grades, which 
| were not extensively represented here. 
Two or three loads of good cattle were 
here, but were not sold. Chicago ‘‘Drov- 


‘ers’ Journa!” states that the bulk of the 
cattle sold 50c to 60c lower Friday than 
|Monday, and even the choice grades 
| 


A few head of choice 
streets so'd as high as $8.75 here this 
|week. Bulk of medium to pretty good 
}srades are 25c to 40c lower than last 
| week; common grades are 35c to We lower, 
| Receipts of cows and heifer butcher stuff 
jlight; very best grades corn-fed heuwe-s 
lin good demand and nearly steady; me- 
‘dium to pretty good kinds declined about 


show some decline. 


}25c. Receipts of stockers and _ feeders 
| fairly liberal; demand for best grades 


good; medium to pretty good kinds lic to 
'25e lower. Canners declined about 2%c. 
| Milk -cows and calves were in moderate 
supply; best grades steady; common and 
medium ones shade lower. Stocker and 
feeder bulls 1c to 15c lower. Receipts of 
lealves light; values about same as last 
| week. Shipping and export steers of vari- 
lous weights are quotable as follows: Best 
| pative beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
| 1,300 to 1,700 pounds average, $8.25@8.75. 
Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
|average, $7.75@8.50. 

| Good shipping and export steers, 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds, $7.2@8.00. Fair to medium 
|shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $6.75 
@.3. Steers, 1,200 to 1.28 pounds aver- 
jage, full range, rough to best, $6.00@8.25. 
| Steers, 1,000 to 1,19 pounds average, full 
lrange, $4.25@8.00, bulk of sales at $3.10@ 
6.50. Steers weighing less than 1,0 
| pounds, full range, $4.00@7.00, bulk sold at 
|$4.75@5.20. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 
the 


|800 pounds and upwards, $3.00@65.75, 
bu’k at $4.00@4.65. Common to choice 


| stockers, $2.35@4.75, the bulk at $3.50@3.90. 


Stock heifers, full range, $2.25@3.50, and 
the bulk at $2.75@3.2. Fancy native heif- 
ers sell at $5.75@6.25, there was very few 
on the market. Choice native heifers sell 
at $.00@5.75. Best native cows sell at 
$4.75@5.25 and good heifers sell at $4.25@ 
|5.00. Medium cows at $3.25@3.75. Fair cows 
fat $2.65@3.0. Inferior, light and old cows. 
|$1.50@2.50. The bulk of all the cows sold 
at $2.5043.75. Canning cows sel at $2.00 
@2.. Veal calves, full range, $4.75@7.25 
per 100 pounds, bulk at $6.00@7.00 per 100 
pounds. Heretics and yearlings som at 
$83.25@6.00 per 100 pounds, with the bulk at 
$8.5944.5. Bulls. full range, $2.00@3.75, 
bulk of sales, $.00@3.50. Stocker bul's 
sold at $2.50@3.50, the bulk at $3.10@3.35. 
During the week the milkers sold at a 
full range of $18.00@44.00 per cow and calf, 
the bulk of sales being at $25.00@85.00. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE.—Receipts, about 
10 cars less than last week. Under heavy 
receipts at other points, prices declined 
almost every day and steers c’osed any- 
where from 25c to 40c lower than a week 
ago. Receipts of cows have been liberal 
and prices are l5c to %c lower than a 
}week ago. Receipts of bulls moderate 
and prices were about the same. Receipts 
of calves liberal, and prices anywhere 
from $1.50 to $2 per head lower than the 
extreme high time. If receipts should 
continue heavy we do not look for much 
improvement in the market. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers averaging 516 to 1,177 pounds, 
sold at a full range of $2.25@4.%, most of 
them going at $.40@4.15. Cows and heif- 
ers brought $1.50@3.40, bulk  $2.45@8.06; 
Stags and oxen, $2.50@8.00; bulls, $2.15@ 
3.00, and calves at $2.00@11.25 per head, 
the bulk of them going at $8.00@10.50. 

HOGS.—Receipts for week light and a 
strong feeling has prevailed. Prices ad- 
vanced unt‘! last week’s decline was fully 
Tegained. With 2.500 on sale to-day the 
market opened 10c and closed 15¢ higher 
on all good weights. A good clearance 
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FOR SALE. 

One good 4-year-old Registered Hereford Ball; 
weighs 2,000 lbs. One coming 2-year-old: weighs 
1,000 lby. Also Ball and Heifer Calves, al! regis- 
tered. Prices to sell. Write or come and see them, 

ED. C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 


T= name of SAM W. COX nas appeared tothe 
readers of Colman’s Rural World longer than 
any live-stock breeder in Shorthorn Cattle, 16th 
Duke of Cedarview 128201 in use. Up-to-date Po- 


land China Ly <4 i 

Rocks. Write him again if you want anything at 
South Greenfield, Mo., on K. ©. & Ft. 8. branch of 
Frisco System. 












ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


TET Let me give you prices and 
fit 
STAM and Bulle that will sise 


MALU Bivteia. bas: weiviin 
ABORTION Sii"Patture’ te ‘teat 


's Condition Po’ 
Shoe ifosaee eh Tat StotagenAaarca” 
H.W. KELLOGCO., 8t. Pau) Minn. 


D. R. THOMAS, 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses and jacks; 
Poland-China , Bronze Turkeys, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. A 


R. F. D. No. 1 
MONETT, MO. 


ed Polied ° 
ENGLISH = bloeded ant cms 
fine stock. §~ Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE. Dorchester, Greene Co., Me 
BULLS: oPeaceraty fel ‘nd Sande 
b ; will 


; good quality; Bates sell at a bar- 
gain if taken soon. 


L. G. JONES. “fowanda, Ill. 
Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora ht Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Bttek te eggs for sale. 
Call on or address 

J. Jd. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Hogs. Young 
stock of both kinds for sate. Inspection of the 
herd invited. Address 


Cc. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, Tl! 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Jas. W. Sparks, 


. . 

Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Marshall, Mo. 

Thoroughly posted on pedi- 

and vaiues. Aw sell- 

S ing for the best breeders ip 

America. Terms reason- 



































; . - abie. 
Write me before claiming dates. 


J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Ww. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solicited. Terms r . 

















they hare ased, 
Sein coed Sprayer for 


is the most 
Kitisall Lice, T Gutoal 
Saswn Giielisiaak Trovensseeuanglons abersion.. Price me 7 
0100 water. Cattle or spray ee 
(1 to wili be tree of ticks and pase the oe, 

MFG. CO. 1006 Fairmount Ave., Phila.. 

Experience has proven Shoo-Fly to be 0. K.—ED1708. 


SHEEP DIP_ 
$l. per 








was made to-day at following values: 


Butchers and prime heavies, $7.25 to = 
light mixed, $7.00 to $7.25; heavy pls 


ough 
| $6 25 to $6.80; light pigs, $5.50 to $6.00 rous 





heavies, $6.50 to $7.00. : 
SHEEP.—Receipts for week omger 
and prices ru'ed steady throughout t a 
week on all classes. A good —* 
was made at the following values: be 
sheep, $3.50 to $3.85; best lambs, %.° e: 
$:.00, best bucks, $2.50 to $2.75; stocker® 
00 to $3.50. he 
On eatOAT. Aug. 25.—CATTLE—Nativ® 
receipts were light and quarantine 
ceipts were liberal, but the market ' 
both divisions ruled steady. 
HOGS.—Prices are 15¢ to %e higher. 
SHEEP.—Values are steady. 
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the popular writer for the 


ogee has some interesting 

ec in the last issue which we have 
the liberty to reproduce in the 

= Al WORLD. He says:» The 
ah 2:14%, the fastest three-year-old 


the year, possesses consider- 


ee an 
terest for old-time followers of 
Grand Circuit, for his dam, Buffalo 
was sired by Jerome Eddy, 


wut of the old pacing queen, Buf- 
Girl, 2:12%, by Pocahontas Boy Buf- 
Maiden was bred by the well-known 
r, W. B. MeDonald, who gave 
. Girl her record, and the late 
rd Lang of Buffalo. She was @ 
rotter, and, if Iam not m staken, 


ed miles in 2:25 before being bred. 
re of The Rajah is Prince of 
2:13, the son of Baron Wiikes, 


<o sired the good trotter, Prince of 
‘ _ 2:12%, in Ed. Geers’ stable. 
rone, 2:05%4, was reinstated by the 
al Trotting Association in time to 
at Brighton Beach, but his owners 
inother unfortunate choice of a 
to drive him, and he was distanced 
the first heat on account of foul driv- 
which his pilot did in the stretch. 
pacer seems to be one of the fastest 
ers out this year, and some people 
eve he is able to beat even so great a 
as Direct Hal if proper'y handled 
i driven. If his owners will only get a 
t-class man to drive him hereafter 
will perhaps be able to win some 
ey with him. 
youngster that forced The Rajah 
John Me, by Rex 


stretches, were filled. Members of the 
church, as well as those who were not 
members, seemed interested in the con- 


tests of speed, many of which were spir- 
ited and exceedingly exciting. Many 
horses had come from other states, hop- 
ing to carry away the big prizes, but the 
most of these were taken in by Missouri 
horses. The display of carriage, coach, 
roadster and saddle horses was a great 
improvement over last year, and will 
doubtless continue to improve from year 
te year. No farmer in the state who is 
all progressive y inclined can afford 
no to attend the state fair. If he visits 
it one year he will not fail to continue 
to visit it yearly thereafter. 


At Cleveland, O., Aug. 9, John A. Mc- 
Kerron, 2:06%, twice winner of the Boston 
challenge trotting trophy, and picked as 
the defender of the trophy for the Cleve- 
land Club this season when the crucia! 
race comes next month, made his first 
appearance of the season at a matinee, 
He was slated to beat the club's trotting 
record to wagon of 2:11 for the season, 
which is held by Fanny Foley. This he 
did. A runner acted as pacemaker. Mc- 
Kerron was hitched to a new forty-five 
pound wagon, finished in natural wood 
and aluminum. H. M. Devereux noaded 
for the word on the second score with 
McKerron. The first quarter was trotted 
in 31% seconds. As the back stretch was 
reached Mr. Devereux eased him up, the 
half-mile pole being passed in 1:06. The 
three-quarters was trotted ip 1:39, and as 
the long, straightaway to the wire was 
reached Mr. Devereux called on his trot- 
ter for the first time, and the clip in- 
creased, the smooth-going stallion re- 
sponding game'y and flashing under the 
wire in 2:09%, the last quarter having 
been trotted in 30% seconds. McKerron 
finished well within himself, and Cleve- 
land matinee enthusiasts are more posi- 
tive than ever that the Boston cup is de- 
signed to remain in Cleveland. 


It really looks as though Twinkle, 
2:05%, the good-looking daughter of 
Mercury, in Scott Hudson's stable, will 
be able to capture the world’s record for 
pacing mares before the season is over. 
If she does she will be nothing less than 
a wonder, for she gave birth to a foal last 


trot in 2:14 was fa'l which she suckled through the win- 
Americus, 2:11%, out of Caprara, dam of iter, only weaning it last March. Her 
ndy Jim, 2:09%, ete., by Daniel Lam- | sire, Mercury, 2:21, is a California-bred 
and unless something unlooked for pacer, and was bought and taken to 

rs he should make another 3:10 per- iTennessee by a breeder of that state 
rmer for his dam. Winner of third who asserted that he expected him to 
in the same event was Roma, an |. ove an excellent cross for the mares 

ed Wilkes filly, sired by Onward of the Hal family. Inasmuch as Twinkle’s 

, out of Scourine, 2:18%, by Wilton. dam is a daughter of Tom Hal, the Ten- 
fourth money winner was also an |... man's theory seems to have been 
ed Wilkes, being Chesko, by Moko, | 101 formulated. Mercury was sired by 
of Baron Wilkes, dam Chestnut Sidney, 2:19%, and his dam was Juno, a 

. by Red Wilkes, so that all four of producing daughter of the pacing-bred 
money winners trace one or more horse, Buccaneer, and his grandam was 


time to the Wilkes family. 
Rythmie won his race at Brighton 
h, reducing his record to 2:09%, but 
= called upon to stand a drive in the 
st heat. Some of the correspondents 
who witnessed the race thought that the 
nd horse was all in at the finish, while 
thers thought the drive was the result 
too long a wait on Hudson’s part in 
stretch. From what I have seen of 
I do not believe a mile in 2:12 
! 2:11 is fast enough to cause him to 
hard drive, for any horse that 
1 step a half in 1:08 as easily as he 
and that shows the same capacity 
r finishing his mile strong, ought not 
to be strung out unti) asked to go con- 

lerably faster than 2:10. 


did not establish a new 
1cing record at Brighton Beach last 
eek, but he equaled his Columbus per- 
rmance by pacing in 2:00%, and anyone 
ho knows the difference in the two 
cks will be inclined to believe that 
time the brown stallion is driven out 
ver a really lightning track he will 
at two minutes, and the chances are 
that in some one of his attempts he will 
record for pacers. His per- 
rmances last year overthrew the oft- 
expressed opinion that Joe Patchen would 
success in the stud, and his 
is season’s career will make the “Iron 
‘se’’ one of the popular sires next sea- 
n. I notice, too, that Jim Patchen, a 
sreen son of Joe Patchen, is racing well 
ut west, having already taken a record 
2:13, and he is being touted as a 
chip off the old block.’”” These two, 
with Joan, 2:144%, Geo. R. Peck, 2:17%, and 
hree or four others with records near 
2:20 notch, gives “Old Joe’’ a pretty 
zood start as a speed sire, although he 
las never had any real good opportuni- 
ties in the stud until within the last three 
ears. 


t horse, 


Ke a 


Dan Patch 
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Sel a new 


ot be a 
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With The Abbot lame there seems lit- 
tle likelihood of any trotter being able 
to make a serious effort to capture 
Cresceus’ honors this season, and if the 
record is lowered at all it will probably 
be done by Cresceus himself. There may 
be a chance to see the record for trotting 
mares lowered, however, for when Susie 
J. stepped out and took a record of 2:06% 
‘t Brighton Beach last week she went 
the fastest mile scored by a trotting 
mare since Fantasy made her record of 
-.06. The only other mares that have 
taken a faster record than Susie J. are 
‘ 08%, and Nancy Hanks, 2:04, and 
with which the roan daughter 
ay Hawker trotted a second heat in 
makes even conservative observers 

ieve that, specially fitted and driven 
‘o step a mile to her limit, she might be 
ble to seriously threaten the best record 
; ‘vr her sex. Susie J. is five years old and 
nas been raced since her three-year-o'd 

rm, taking a record that year of 2:17%, 
which she reduced last year to 2:10%. 
Like the majority of the Jay Bird family, 
“he is game to the core and can go her 
‘ip for the mile out. 





ease 






There was one feature at the Missouri 
State fair that attracted everybody, and 
iat was the displayof speedonthetrack. 
‘he track is one of the finest, fastest and 
best in the state. Notwithstanding the 
weather, it soon dried off. It 
seemed to shed rain like a roof, or at 
all events the rain soon ran off, and in a 
few hours it would be ready for the 
horses. When any speed event occurred 
everybody turned out to see it. The 
srand-stand, the field-stand, the quarter 





rainy 


Venus, dam of Adonis, 2:11%, Cupid, 2:18, 
and Lea, 2:18%. Cupid, sire of Venus 2d, 
2:114%, ete., and Sidney Dillon, sire 
Dolly Dil'on, 2:07, etc., sons of Venus, are 
among the rising sires of California, and 
it looks as though her grandson Mercury, 
may become a great sire in Tennessee, 
for, in addition to Twinkle, he is the 
sire of Samaritana, 2:10%; Frank Cream- 
er, 2:11%; McClary, 2:17%; Mattie C., 2:18, 
and two or three other standard per- 
formers, and five of them trace to the 
Hal family on the maternal side. 


ot 





Raymond, in the “Stock Farm,” says: 
The blind stallion Rythmic is each week 
distinguishing himself and earning new 
laurels by the impressive manner in 
which he defeats his field. For some 
time after he came prominently before 
the public by reason of his work and his 
lracing the horse was spoken of as a 
great trotter, but always had attached 
to his encomiums the significant ‘if,’ 
which was prompted by his blindness. 
Each week diminishes the dangers from 
this source, because the horse has never 
once given the slightest indication of suf- 
fering inconvenience from his lack of 
eyesight. Rythmic is a jem; he is un- 
questionably a tremendousiy high-classed 
horse, and in all probability the greatest 
green trotter ever seen in America, and 
while he suffers a tremendous handicap 
in being blind because of the probabuity 
of an accident, due either to careless or 
criminal driving on the part of some 
teamster, he has such a wonderful burst 
of speed that he can easily get away 
from his field, and his driver, Scott Hud- 
son can take care of his horse with con- 
summate skill. Rythmic seems to me to 
be a 2:07 trotter, racing against 2:10 
horses, and in addition to his speed his 
gameness can not be questioned, and his 
behavior is faultless. At Brighton Beach 
he met the best field that he has ever 
seored with, for in Lady Thisbe he met 
a mare of exceptional merit, and Major 
Delmar, who finished in third position, 
has been one of the most consistent 
winners of the Grand Circuit. It was a 
strong field, and comprised much of the 
material that he is likely to meet in his 
future engagements. Dan T. had beaten 
2:10 and had shown himself to be a 
sprinter of no mean abiliiy, yet Rythmic 
beat him at his own game, and not only 
out-sprinted him, but came away and 
won handily. Judging from his races, 
Rythmic’s followers have no cause for 
fear of defeat, except from that possible 
contingency that might arise through an 
accident. The trotter that can beat him 
on his merits has not yet been seen in 
his division, and while it is barely pos- 
sible that the combined efforts of the en- 
tire field may compass his downfall, he 
will in all probability continue in his 
winning career unless he is the victim 
of an accident. The only race in which 
he has been forced to anything like his 
limit was at Brighton in the third heat 
in which Alice Carr came in with such a 
rush. It might have proved a disaster to 
the favorite had not Hudson rallied him 
in time to stall off her marvelous burst 
of speed. Defeat for any great horse, 
no matter what his capacity, can always 
be looked for, yet Rythmic has so de- 
cisively established himself in the front 
rank that even should he meet defeat it 
would in no way lessen his claim to dis- 
tinction. He has had the advantage of 
straight-heat victories which have not 
taxed him in the same way as would long- 
drawn-out affairs, nor has he ever been 
the victim of incessant scoring. If this 





Leg and Body Wash. 


When it comes to ctiffnece and 
soreness 0: muscles, 
etc., nothing equals 


9 ee 
Tuttle’s Elixir 
for ring normal diti 
Apply to the body as a mild 
sponge bath and put on light 
lanket. and 
Pput on light bandages. 


Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 













Tuttle’s American 


horse could now have the advantage of 
a moderate let-up and be reserved for 
his later engagements, he would without 
doubt be a better horse late in the sea- 
son, as he must necessarily have put a 
tremendous tax on his nervous energy, 
and if his racing is continued without a 
week's let-up from now on, he is very 
likely to be beaten before the Lexington 
meeting. Continuous racing will encom- 
pass the deafeat of a high-strung trotter 
unless he so far outclasses his field that 
his races are not hard ones. The succes- 
sive victories of The Abbot in his memor- 
able campaign down the Grand Circuit, 
three years ago, while a brilliant rec- 
ord, was not a difficult task for a horse 
of his tremendous speed, for the reason 





that he so far overshadowed his field that 
never once did he have to trot a hard 
heat in order to win. 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. 

One more Missouri owned son of Ash- 
land Wilkes fell into line last week at the 
State Fair. Fast Express, that is at the 
head of the Grain Valley farm, Grain 
Valley, Mo., on the Chicago & Alton rail- 
road, took a record of 2:17%, winning the 
2:45 im 2:17%%, 2:21%, 2:17%. Only two other 
sons of Ashland Wilkes have so fast 
trotting records, Ashbrook, in the stud at 
Lexington, Mo., and Myron McHenry, 
2:15%, kept by the Toler farm in Kansas. 
At the close of 1901 seven sons of Ash- 
land Wilkes are sires of standard speed. 
John R. Gentry leads with four trotters 
and six pacers. The stud duty of Gentry 
began in Missouri, and of his list 
are Missouri bred horses. Next comes 
President Wilkes, 2:19, sire of four pacers 
Bremer, another sire, is also a Missouri 
horse. That his fastest trotters wil! b>- 
come sires admits of no argument. Grain 
Valley farm started with the Morgan 
horse, Aaron Wright, bred and developed 
Emma Nutwood, 2:4, and well- 
selected list of brood mares. Jim Ramey, 
owner of Ashbrook, is a driver of nation- 
al reputation, and his farm is in the fa- 
mous Missouri river country, and in La- 
fayette county, that possibly has more 
good brood mares than any county in the 
State. 

Walnut Boy made a great showing at 
the State Fair as a sire of pacers. Three 
of his get reduced their records, King 
Walnut, new this season, won the 2:23 
pace in 2:1644, 2:15%, 2:22. In the 2:17 pace 
Monnut, the winner, reduced his record 
from 2:17%4 to 2:14%, winning first, third 
and fourth heats in 2:14%, 2:14% and 2:15%. 
Dr. Porter, another Walnut Boy, won 
the second heat in 2:13%, reducing his rec- 
ord from 2:164%. Two of the three reduced 
records place the winners in the 2:15 list. 
Blonda Redwood made a new record for 
the State Fair track, winning the 2:11 
pace in 2:08%4, 2:09%, 2:10%, Captain Pot- 
ter winning the first heat in 2:09% and 
entering the 2:10 list. These are both new 
2:10 performers and the first on the new 
State Fair track. 

Last winter J. W. Bennett of Lawrence 
county, Mo., went to Kentucky and pur- 
chased Hinder Wi'kes, by Red Wilkes. 
dam Lady Almont, dam of Alcyone Belle, 


most 


have a 





2:29%. Lady Almont was a great show 
mare, and her son, Hinder Wilkes, is a 
show horse and sire of show horses. 


Hinder Wilkes is second among the sons 
of Red Wilkes as a sire of trotting and 
pacing speed, being second only to Ash- 
land Wilkes. Hinder Wilkes is one year 
younger than Ashlfind Wilkes and start- 
ed his list of standard performers one 
year later. In 1902 he was the first to put 
five new the list, with several 
reduced The horse is now in 
Lawrence county, Mo., and wi'l make a 
fall season probably at Aurora. He has the 
color of his sire and weighs about 1,300 
pounds, is one of the big, good ones, and 
at the 191 had 18 trotters and 
nine pacers to his credit. Only one olf 
the 27 standard performers comes in 
with a tin cup record, and she is a brood 
About 7 of his get were picked 
for the Philadelphia market for fancy 
drivers and road horses before attention 
was attracted to the race horse qualities 
of his get. Very strong inducements have 
been made the owner to return the horse 
to Kentucky for 193. If well patron- 
ized the horse will remain in Missouri, as 
he is valued not only as one of the best 
of the sons of Red Wilkes, but as one of 
the best living sires, all will appreciate 
his value to Missouri. In Hinder Wilkes 
and Tennessee Wilkes we have here in 
Southwest Missouri two of the greatest 
of all the Wilkes sires, and others nearly 
or quite in the same list. The races 
last week at the State Fair show that 
we can send some of our good ones to 
the big races and still furnish great 
races at home. 


ones in 
records, 


close of 


mare. 


Knoxville, Tenn., Aug. 16, 1902. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall: 

Received and read your book on shoe- 
ing horses, and I am convinced that it is 
the best work of the kind that I have 
ever seen. Very truly yours, 

E. J. FITZGERALD. 
GROWING AND FITTING FOALS FOR 
THE SHOW RING. 





The breaking of every foal should be- 
gin when he is but a few days old, says 
a writer in an English journal. A lit- 
tle halter made of the most pliabe leath- 
er should be fitted comfortably to his 
head, and during his first week on earth 
he should have his first lesson. He will 
very soon learn to lead in hand, and if he 
is at all an early foal he will be wel! 
halter-broken before he is turned out to 
grass. He wilil never forget his lesson 
even if he did learn it so young, and 
when he is taken up a month before show 
time he will very quickly learn to trot off 
wken wanted to do so. The best way to 
teach him is to hold his mother down at 
the end of some suitable strip of level 
ground, start him from the other, and 
then, in his desire to get to her, he will 
come up promptly on the halter. With 
this as the basis he may soon be taught 
to do just what is required of him, and 
to go through his paces in show-ring 
style. They cannot know this lesson too 
well, They ought not to be drilled at it 
till they are tired out, but they should 
learn thoroughly to walk off promptly 
and to quicken up into a trot at the -mo- 
ment desired. Many and many a time 
superior education has turned the sca‘es 
of victory in favor of a really inferior 
youngster in the ring. The judges do 
not know whether the foal whicn stands 
with his forelegs straddled out and re- 
fuses to budge can go or not; they do 
know that the one which moves off 
promptly and easily gives promise of 
good action later on. Can they be blamed 
for allowing that which they can see to 
outweigh that at which they must guess? 

Attending thus to the proper education 
of the foals, their feeding must at the 
same time be ample. It matters not 
what sort of a foal it is, the more nearly 
he can come to showing himself like an 
aged horse the higher will it mark for 
him with the judges. In the feeding it 
must be remembered that it is a foal 
that is being fed. His digestive appara- 
tus is a delicate affair, and will not 
stand much rough stuff, while it will care 
for and utilize an altogether surprising 
quantity of the proper sort of nutriment. 
Oatmeal or crushed oats, with carefully 
sifted out, rolled barley, treated the 
same way, bran and ground flaxseed 
should form the bulk of the food. On 
the question of adding cow’s milk to the 
ration opinion is divided. With draft 
foals it is generally used, but large quan- 
tities have often resulted in making soft 
joints. In moderation, and fresh from the 
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| 
irious I ght- | 


adoption. The foals of the \ 
legged breeds may be given little fre h | 
or sweet separator milk with some 
vantage. But the average breeder shou d 
use cow’s milk with the utmost 
and if he determines to « 
only for dampening the food, and 
give more than one drink of it per day, 
and then not more than two quarts. 
This drink ought to be given at night, 
and should be made the medium through 
which other nourishment is given. In 
the milk should be mixed oatmeal gruel, 
produced by one-half to pound of | 
the clear meal and the jel'y from two 
of the flaxseed. As 


ad- 





caution, 
use it 
never 


so, 


one 





mum quantity. The flaxseed jelly is pro- 
cured by placing the ground flax in an 
earthenware or wooden bucket (the first 


for choice), mixing it up and setting it 
away for ten to twelve hours. The jelly 
resulting may most readily be mixed 
with the gruel and milk, and the whole 
may be given warm or cold, as is pre- 
ferred. How the little fellows do love 


this drink! They like it better than any 
other food they are given during the day, 


and the way they stamp and paw and 
whinney when they know the time has 
come and they hear the welcome sound 


is dear to the heart of the man in charge, 





Taken care of in this way, foals grow 
well and do well. In a month they make 
improvement enough to {it them thor- 


oughly for entrance at the show, but the j 
groom must always be the lookout | 
for signs of trouble. He must guage in- 
dividual capacity of foa! as well as mare, 
and he must not be led into the mistake | 
of thinking that if so much is good more | 
will be better. It is not hard to overdo | 
a foal, but to the intelligent man it is 
easy’ to stop short of the danger 
If the foal’s appetite is always kept | 
hearty, and he is withal kept improving | 


on 


point, 


satisfactorily in condition and _ coat, 
enough is being done. Make them fat, | 
but not too fat—you cannot win with 
thin horses, remember that. Neither 


ought mountains of beef to be preferred, 


but it should always be borne in mind 
that at show and sale, poor, thin horses 
are not in it for a moment. Moderate 


flesh is better, but not enough—plenty of 
covering is required. Mistakes will be 
made equal'y by the tyro in the art of 
fitting for show, but it is not a hard mat- 
ter to get mares and foals ready if the 
few rules suggested above are closely fol- 


lowed, 
One thing more may be said: that both 
mares and foals, When brought in for 


the final polish, must have a sufficiency 
of exercise. They wi: get nearly enough 
if they are turned out in the evening, 
but in addition they ought to have some 
exercise in hand. This can be given them 
in teaching the foals to lead up promptly 
when wanted and in brushing up the 
mare's acquaintance with show-yard 
tactics. If a group of foals is shown, say 
with their sire, give them lessons in 
group posing; in short, fix it so that they 
are well accustomed to all the evolutions 
required of them in the ring at the time 
of the judging. Act similarly with the 
mares, and take the writer’s word for it 
that when the man who for the first 
time cares for his mares and foals in the 
Way suggested, sees them in the show 
ring alongside competitors with visible 
ribs and sun-bleached skins, manes 
towsled and tails ornamented with burrs 
with feet all cracked and split and with 
only that branch of ambition produced 
by bare brown pastures, he will never 
regret having gone to the trouble of put- 
ting his stock in the right flesh and shape 
for public exhibition. 





J. C. Goodman of State Centre, Iowa, 
has for sale a fine lot of Scotch Colle 
pups, sired by the noted dog, ‘“‘Wotring 
Alton” No, 68147, and by trained, regis- 
tered bitches. No farmer should be with- 
out one of these valuable dogs, Mr. 
Goodman is an old and _ experienced 
breeder, and has the largest and best- 
bred kennel of Collies west of Ohio. His 
advertisement appears in this issue. Write 
him if in need of a good dog and receive 


a circular of his dogs free. 
WEALTH NOT ESSENTIAL TO 
SUCCESS. 
How often we hear it said, “If I only 


had the money with which to buy brood 
mares or good race prospects I could 
do something in the trotting-horse busi- 
ness."" The race is not always to the 
fleet, nor is success in speed-breeding 
due to the possession of money in large 
quantities, says the ‘“‘Western Horse- 
man." The opulent have neither a corner 
on speed-production nor in buying suc- 
cessful race horses. We all know of 
gentlemen who have spent large sums at 
both propositions, and yet never owned a 
really high-class race horse. Indeed, it 
is the rule that great race horses have 
been bred by small breeders and men of 
limited means. To be sure, C. J. Hamlin, 
the largest breeder in the country, has 
bred a greater number of fast trotters 
and pacers than any other man, yet D. 
A. Messner, the breeder of Dan Patch, 
who has bred less than half a dozen 
horses for speed, has bred a faster one, 
and a greater one, than has Mr, Hamlin. 
Captain Pointer, the breeder of Star 
Pointer, 1:59%, the world’s champion, and 





greatest race 
the 
one of the greatest pacers in sight, ever 
posed as a breeder, we never heard of it 
Cw W. 
breeder when he bred Allerton, 2:09%, and 
Axtell, 
came clearly 


of the 


she was a young mare, bred her to George 


and others, and amassed a snug fortune 


and finally gone to pieces trying to make 


jand 


Hal Pointer, 2:04%4, certainly one of the 
world has ever 
known, never posed as a breeder, and if 
breeder of Dan R., 2;04%, certainly 


horses the 


Williams was only an embryo 


2:12, from that start he be- 
of the most successful 
country, as well as one 
Doctor Talbott, a Lex- 
bought Alma Mater when 


and 
one 
the 
largest 
ington dentist, 


breeders of 


Wilkes, and soon became famous 
breeder of Alcantara, 2:23, 


as the 
Alcyone, 2:27, 
The speed-breeders’ 
fully dotted with 

who, with limited 
fame and fortune, and it is likewise 
strewn with the wrecked barks of 
moneyed men who have floundered about 


highway is 
other small 
capital, have 


plenti- 
breeders 
earned 


money take the place of brains—or, as 


rr" a 


te 


THE WEAR 


a 


is in them. 

posed. 
over 20 per cent. because there is only o 
other things that have 


40 years. 
THE 
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and in Arctics and light rubber shoes. 
lusist on 


boots and the bottoms of the shoes, 
If your dealer does not keep them w 
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some would say, luck If it is luck, the 


small breeder and poor man has an even 


cow, it helps to make flesh in the most |chance with the, so often cons dered, 
marvelous way, in fact, as nothing elre |more unfortunate class In whichever | 
will or can. Thoroughbred foals have |way it is viewed, the poor man and | 
been made up for special casions on |small breeder, has but liitle reason to | 
fresh cow's milk, cod liver oil and eggs, |complain of his lack of opportunities. 
but only in cases of the most delicate {If he happens to own one good mare, and | 
animals ought such treatment to be re- |breeds her to a good speed sire, his | 
sorted to, as it is most expensive and (chances for being “‘it’’ as a breeder are | 
on'y extraordinary values warrant its |first class. Therefore, do not bewail the 


fancied advantages of others, but make 
the best of 


your own opportunities, That 
one brood mare of yours may produce the | 


coming champion. Take 


your “;oor | 
man’s’’ and “small breeder's’ m-dicine 
and give your one mare a chance. 
} 
_ } } 
Elsewhere will be found paragraphs 


alluding to the 
by 
its 


Sudduth pear, introduced 
& Co., Normal, Ill., who are 
propagators and vendors. 
The pear has been well spoken of by | 
Prof. Burrill, who was struck with its 
absence of blight in a season when that | 


Augustine 
exclusive 


disease was almost universally prevalent. 








| 
to four ounces pure — ——— | 
there is a vast difference in the size and WORMS IN FOALS AND YOUNG 

age of foals, and as this drink is purely HORSES. | 
supplementary to the other food given e | 
during the day, these figures are given 'he presence of worms in foals and | 
as a mere suggestion. The minimum | young horses is not infrequently the | 
quantity will do for some foals, while |cause of their doing badly, and appear- | 
others may need more than the maxi- |jing in an unthrifty and poor condition, 


with rough, staring coats, 
instances these worm parasites may 
the death of the young animals 
infested by them, says an English paper. 


while in some 


cause 


There are several distinct species of 
worms found in the horse, and more es- 
pecially in young animals, which differ 
from one another in appearance and in 
their mode of life, It is usual for stock 
owners to refer to the various species 
simply as “‘worms,”’ without any further | 
qualification or taking into account the 
fact that this term includes a variety of 
different kinds of worms, some of which 


are much more harmful than others, and 
that the treatment of 
young horses to some extent 
upon what species of worm they harbor. 

Tapeworms are of very rare occurrence 


worm-infected 
depends 


in horses, and therefore do not require 
special mention. All the species of 
worms usually infesting young horses- 
and in some cases mature animals—be- 


long to the group known as round-worms 
or Nematodes, 
the 


One of the most common 


largest species in young horse: 
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a@ very interesting pamphlet 
tra! . which describes the making of 


Boots and Shoes from the gathering of the rub- 


ber to the finished goods. 
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of rubber Boots and Shoes all 
depends upon the Rubber that 
: . There is absolute- 
y no wear in ~ of Se other ingredients of which they 

: very time the quality of Rubber Boots 
and Shoes is reduced i0 per cent., the durability is reduced 
re out Rubber and put in its place 


> i no wearing quality whatever. This 
cheapening process has been steadily going on for the past 
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N. E. Missouri Fair Circuit. 





The following 
each meeting: 


program is uniform for 


FIRST DAY. 


OUD cadbhalicdsdansvdencee seen Purse, $125 
SECOND DAY. 

BURP WEE ivcGetcsdescccscscecsesee Purse, $180 

BED CIGD ccvecticeds tase ccdcveseepe css Purse, $150 


THIRD DAY. 








Edina, Mo, 
Secretary. 

Kahoka, Mo., Sept. 2-5; J. W. McDermott, 
Secretary. 

Memphis, Mo., 
Secretary. 


Aug. 26-29; R. J. Raleigh, 


Sept. 9-12; J. C. Kinney, 

Records made on or after day of closing 
entries no bar. Entries for Edina close 
Aug. 19; for Kahoka, Aug. 26; for Mem- 
phis, Sept.2. Customary division of purses. 
Four to enter, three to start. Mile heats, 
three in five. Entrance fee, 5 per cent, 
with 5 per cent additional from winners. 
Entries may be made with J. C. KIN- 
NEY, Secretary of Circuit, Memphis, Mo., 
or with Secretary of either Fair. Write 
for entry b'anks. 








TWENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL 


STOCK SALE 





Smithton, Petti 


10 good Mule Colts, 100 good three-year- 
two-year old Steers 50 good yearling Stee 


Free conveyance from Beaman, mai 
main line Mo. Pacifie R R. Come day 1 
shall be pleased to meet you and take ¢ 
logue. 





is that 
megalocephala, 


known 
which may readily be 
recognized and distinguished from other 


technically as Ascaris 


species. Its length varies, and speci- 
mens may be up to 12 inches long, and 
in color it is whitish or yellowish. 
These worms inhabit the smal! intes- 
tines, and individually they are com- 
paratively harmless, much less so than 
the palisade worms, mentioned further 
down, They cause inconvenience of a 
more or less serious nature, principally 
through theie numbers and their com- 
paratively large size. When only a few 
of these worms infest the small intes- 
tines, their presence scarcely affects 
their host, but usually they are present 
in great numbers, causing emaciation 
land loss of condition, and injuriously 
affecting the appetite, owing to their 
setting up digestive troubles. As many 
as 100 or 200, and up to 500 or more, 
may be present in a horse at one time. 
They are sometimes found in the stom- 
ach, their presence in this region giv- 
ing rise to serious disturbances of the 
animal's health. The maw worm 
(Oxyuris curvula) is comparatively 
harmless when infesting young horses, 
and—like the foregoing species—its nox- 
ious and injurious effects depend upon 


the number in which it is present, This 
worm is quite short, being from one- 
half inch to one and one-half inch in 
length. In form it is thread-like, and it 
is curved toward the head end, which 
is much thicker than the tail end. Its 
color :s whitish. 


The palisade worms 
which live as parasites in 
the horse, are much more 
injurious in their’ effects 
health of their host than 
megalocephala Oxyuris 
are they readily expeiled by vermi- 
fuges as the latter. There are two 
species, viz., Strongylus arimatus (also 
Sclerostomum armatum), and 
tetracanthum (known also 
tetracanthum). They 
are much similar to one another in 
pearance, and in their mode of life 
cept that S| tetracanthum is consider- 
ably smaller than 8S. armatum. They 
are threadlike in shape and their color 
is pink when the alimentary tract is 
charged with the blood of their host, 
otherwise it is yellowish. The length 
of S. armatum varies from  one-haif 
inch to two inches. Frequently the 
male and female worms may be found 
adhering to other. The head of 
the palisade worm is provided with a 
double circular row of teeth, like pre- 
jections, with which they attach them- 
selves to the walls of the large intes- 
tines, which is the abode of the mature 
worm. By means of their mouths the 
palisade worms are able to penetrate and 
perforate the tissues. The embryos (or 
young stage) of the palisade worms are 
found in small cysts of aneurisms in the 
walls of the large intestines, and of cer- 
tain arteries in the posterior part of the 
abdominal cavity. 

The. presence of 
young horses give 
emaciation, and a general unthrifty ap- 
pearance, with rough, staring coat, the 
severity of the symptoms varying ac- 
cording to the extent to which the ani- 
mal is infested. 

The presence of all kinds of worms in 
young horses is further and conclu- 
sively indicated by some of them being 
in the dung. By an examination of the 
worms thus passed it is not difficult to 
determine which of the species referred 
to above they belong to. The ova or 
egg of the worms are also passed out of 


(Strongyles), 
the body of 
hurtful and 

upon the 
either Ascaris 
or curvula, nor 
80 


termed 
Strongylus 
as Sclerostomum 
ap- 


ex- 


each 


palisade worms in 
rise to debility, 








LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, 


Seven Miles East of Sedalia, and Two Miles North of 


s County, Mo., 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd, 1902. 


25 Registered Saddle and Harness Horses, Mares, Filleys and Young Stallions, 


old Steers ready for the feed Jot, 40 good 
rs, 100 extra good Steer Calves, 20 high- 


grade Shorthorn Heifer Caives, 10 high-grade Shorthorn Bull Calves, 20 bead Cows 
and Heifers, 25 Reigistered Poland China Hogs, young boars and gilts. Terms, cash. 


n line M., K. & T. R. R., and Smithton, 
yefore sale and bring your friends. We 
are of you free of charge. Write for eata- 


Dinner on the grounds by ladies of Christian Chureh. 


L. M.MONSEES & SONS. 








| the body 
‘hatch into these latter 
iswallowed by young horses, they develop 
linto mature worms and take up their 
jeer in the intestines, ete., as de 
‘scribed above. 


the host in the dung, and 


embryo. If 


of 
are 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boylston Hall. 
To close out last edition this book 
|is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
jhor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 


8, Boston, Mass. 





FISTULA, 


POLL EVIL, 


. blemishes on horses cured with 


Hamer’s Sure Cure. 


Removes Lumps of all kinds on 
either cattle, hogs or horses. 
Cures Ring Bone, Spay'n, Swee 
ney, Thoroughpin, Wire Cuts, 
Curb, Warts, Splints, Collar Botls, Saddle 
Sores, Sprains or Swellings, Founder and 
Distemper. Send for pamphlet ccntain- 
ing hundreds of testimonials, similar to the 
following and lowest prices ever made: 

“H. H. Hamer, Dear Sir:—I bought a horse 
with Bone Spavin and Fistula for 610.00; cured 
h with Hamer’s Sure Cure and sold him for 
= , rlow, Cyprus, Mo.” $1.00 size 

by express, Tic. A written guarantee sent and 
money returned if not satisfactory. Sold by Druggists. 

















| The embryos of the various species 
jgain an entrance into the horses chiefly 
| through the drinking water, and also | 
| through the horse eating damp forage 
infested with the former. A certain de- 
gree of dampness is essential to tne 
flourishing of the embryos or other 
stages of the life history which are 
passed outside a host, hence foais and 
young horses grazed on damp and low- 
lying pastures are especially liable to 
‘have worms. 

The measures to be adopted in order 
to prevent the appearance of worms in 
the young stock consist in letting them 
have a liberal supp'y of rock salt at all 
times, as salt is, to a certain extent, a 
preventive of worms; and in paying 
attention to the water supply from 
which the colts obtain their water. 


Stagnant water in ponds and pools is fre- 


quently infested by the embryos of the 
various worm parasites of the horse. 
The foals and growing horses should 
also be kept in good condition by proper 
feeding. Finally, the application of a 
dressing of lime to pastures on which 
young horses ippear especially liable to 


contract worms is to be recommended. 
and is attended by good results. A 
change of pasture in the case of worm- 
infested colts is advisable. 

The treatment for worms consists in 
giving a vermifuge followed by a purga- 
tive. As indicated above, the exact 
treatment depends on the species of the 


worms, Ascaris megalocephalia and Oxy- 
uris curvula being comparatively easy 
to get rid of, while the removal of the 
palisade worms is more difficult. Maw 
worms (Oxyuris curvula) may, when 
present in the rectum, be cleared out 
by back-raking and enemas. As a ver- 
mifuge for the palisade worms, thymol 


appears most effective. 


DEATH OF ONLINE, 2:04. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: After thirty- 
six hours of sickness and constantly at- 
tended by two of the best veterinary 
surgeons in our city, we lost our famous 
pacing stallion and sire, Online, 2:04, on 
August 16. Post-mortem examination 
proved that he died of volvulus of the 
smaller intestines. This, of course, is 
sure death, and there was not a possible 
chance to save him. About twenty feet 
of the intestine was twisted, which is 
very unusual. We have buried him on our 
International Stock Food Farm, and he 
rests on the bank of the beautiful Min- 
nevota river, where a stone will be erect- 
ed in honor of his greatness. 





He is not only a great loss to our farm, 


put the ei:tire borse world regrets ..s 
early ceath, ac he was proving to be a 
phenomenal sire of fast pacers. Min- 


nesota and the entire northwest highly 
appreciated this remarkable world’s 
champion pacing stallion. He had held 
the four-year-old stallion pacing record 
for eight years, and although a young 
horse, he had seventeen in the 2:25 list 
and many more ready to enter. Very 
truly yours, 

INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO. 








This season there are prastionlty but two varie- 
ties of pears, the Suddath, which has not blighted, 
and others which have. 


H. H. HAMER, VERMONT, ILL. 





Newton's Heave, Cough, Dis- 
temper and Indigestion Cur 

» A veterinary specitic for wind, 

stomach troubles, 











' Simple.Safe and Positive 
Every Gun Guaranteed. 


$9.50 


Ofyour deaserar sent to any adetress 
cash with order. (CATALOGES FREE ) 
lver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG.MASS. 
99 CHAMBERS ST NEW YORK 











[SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING ON THE 
MARKET. 


No. 365 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
May 21, 1902. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
Gentlemen—We would be pleased to re- 
ceive one of your books, “‘The Horse and 
His Diseases,’’ which is mentioned in the 
“Horse Review.” Have used your Spavin 
Cure and have found same to be superior 
|to anything that I have ever used or 
}seen on the market. Thanking you in 
advance for the book, and wishing you 
success, I am yours truly, 
JOHN WIECK. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
UPID 
és as in the 
, le Love’ God astray 
There's a litt 
land ix 
A b . and some arrows he swings in his 
A bi an 
M con he has come from some wild 
ie ini s ie t 
iyps band 
sisted So subtle his art. 


but I doubt it is so, 
countries he 


They say he is blind 


For through some strange 
safely must 80 
and guard with great caution his arrow 
An li 
ar dad bow 
His quiver and dart. 
If this littl God is as blind as they say, 
Oh why do his arrows both nighttime | 
and day, 
With deadly precision speed right on 
their way, 
As under a spell? 
He's not to be trus ed. no matter what's 
said, 
Unless you are wise in your day, an 
have fled 
You'll lose your own heart, and besides 
that, your head 
So I have heard tell. 
He’s a wonderful archer this Cupid bold, 
For while his bright quiver is full as can 
hold, 
There's nothing can buy them, not silver 
nor go'd— 
Not one love-tipped dart 
vou least think it, he'll lay at 


But when 


your feet, 








An arrow and quiver and bow most com- 
plete; sh 
And, oh, but you'll think that this Cupid 
is sweet 
And give him your heart 
When dear little Cupid comes straying 
your road 
And seeks in the wilderness your meek 
abode, 
And finds you are failing to carry your 
load 
Of heartache and tears 
No matt snugly you hide you away 
He, sooner or later, will find you some 
day, | 
And finding, will leave your sky rosy or 
grey ' 
From kisses or fears 
—AGNES BISBEE 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 
rHE DAILY NAP 
I wonder how many of our Home Circle 


learned the value of a 
Many women can with 
go the rest of the 24 
but with others a half- 
would do wonders. 
many farm- 


housewives have 
daily 
eight hours’ 
uncomplainingly, 
hour's perfect 
During the summer season 
ers’ wives must arise at a very early 
hour; sometimes, if there is a little one, 
the night's rest has been disturbed, but 
the mother must get up just the same. 
From the standpoint of one who has 
tried it, I want to advocate the value of 
resting when nature calls for it. I have 
women fallaciously “Oh, 


nap or rest. 


sleep 


rest 


heard some say: 


no, I never lie down in the daytime,” | 
implying that she considers it a sort of 
lazy habit. Another common reply when 


“1 go until I drop; 
know that I am 


a rest is suggested is: 
when I give up you can 


sick.”’ 

The wise one, who appreciaies the fact 
that her body is God's temple, and that 
her duty is to look to its care, and who 


realizes that while doing this she is ful- 
filling her duty to herself and family 
well as to her Maker, does not need this 
letter. 

To the forever 
think they 
without waking 
who think they 
let me 
the 


as 


busy dear ones who 
headache, 
time 


it and to cultivate 


up with a 
haven't the 
ask you to try 
resting habit. 


cannot lie down five minutes | look 
or | warded. 
to rest—| It is 


tact will do a great deal, but the woman's 
influence over the man is a theme for an- 
other letter, but let us decide right now 
to grow old gracefully; lay aside care in 
declining years, and the Sunset of 
will be our happiest and most peace- 
Then, “life is not less, the 
nigher.”’ 

ARMSTRONG. 


our 
Life 
ful experience. 
heavens are on'y 
MRS. RACHEL 
Louis Co., Mo. 


St. 





MRS. ETHEL FOREMAN, 

We present to our readers this week the 
portrait of Mrs. Ethel Foreman of Rens- 
lselaer, Mo., who has become well-known 
lto the Home Circle as “Blue Be'ls of Mis- 
jsouri.”’” It is a great pleasure to the 
|‘“*‘New Editor’ to make the acquaintance 
lof the old members of the Home Circle, 
land the receipt of many personal letters 


jot criticism and encouragement has al- 


| ready forged ties of friendship which con- 


|stitute the most valued feature of his in- 
le umbency. The editor gladly welcomes to 
| his collection the photographs of corre- 
|spondents—it crystallizes the acquaint- 
jance, which we hope wil! ripen as the 
jyears pass, into that personal knowledge 
jand communion which is life’s highest 
|blessing—the friendship of a friend. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A SERMON WITHOUT A TEXT. 
Sometimes when we have made a fail- 


ure of something in which we had hoped 


to succeed, we think, in our discourage- 
ment, that there is nothing so uncertain 
as success. But we are always rewarded 
|for our labor. 

| If we put our best efforts, our whole 
thought, on what we undertake, if we do 
not succeed we at least gain experience 





jand develop character. 





It is p'easant to know that even our 
everyday, commonplace tasks, when com- 
pleted, are at their very best. ‘‘Common- 
|place."” Well, maybe. But do you know 
|the meaning of the two words “lady” and 
| “wife’’? These words stand for al! that is 
|noble and good in womanhood, and when 


means “loaf 
“weaver.” So we, to 
tasks are allotted, 
occupation if we try 
for pleasant tasks as well 

to think of the 
there is always something 
with never any time for 
books and fancy work; or 
a pleasant drive or a 


|traced to the original the one 
giver,’’ the other, 
|whom these homely 
can be proud of our 
to find time 
It is terrib’e 
homes where 
'to be done, 
flowers, 


many 


even 
maybe 
long ramble 
and 


among 
nature's widespread ever-changing 
, pictures. 

I have often heard people 
jno time to go strolling about the 
I imagine they not 
|book, with all its 
forever closed to them. 
|need of time to see 
| Any 


had 
country. 
Nature's 


say they 


do care 
wonders, will remain 
There is no great 
the beauty about us. 
one living in the country has. but to 
about him and he will be fully re- 


such pleasant 
the beautiful flowers- 
often 


work—the of 
-and no matter how 
friends disappoint and worry 


care 


your 


Arrange for your rest, take off your |you, your well tried friends among the 
shoes, loosen the clothing; if you need an |books are always ready to elevate, to 
hour’s rest slip into a loose gown; close |Sooth and satisfy. If among them are 
your door on all the world. Explain to |numbered some of the works of Ruskin, 
the children that mother is tired and is }Of Emerson, of O. W. Holmes, Irving, 
going to rest awhile, and let them amuse | Dickens, Longfellow—then, I think, there 
themselves where you cannot hear the | Will be no need to “run over for a few 
chatter of their voices. If you are apt to | minutes’ gossip,"’ which is not always of 
be interrupted, pin a sign on your door, |the kindliest nature. 

“Resting, do not knock.’ I have found| Fancy work, too, embroidered doilies, 
this a great he’p, as some one is sure to |Comfortab'e cushions, hemstitched hand- 
want me just at the moment the first de- | Kerchiefs, useful things knitted and 
licious restful sleep comes. Several times |Crochetted, any one who can do such 


when I have neglected to put out the sign 
my little daughter has slipped in, 
finding mother asleep, has put the 
out, so no one else would disturb. 

There is a class of people who prefer to 
“take something’’—a tonic—a pill—or any- 
thing—just to be dosing, and I am sure 
the “country doctor’’ will agree with me 
when I say that many troubles can be 
swiftly and surely cured by and | 
rest. 

Remember, dear 
duty to home a 
that, 
it. If you 
working, when You 
being a blessing to 
continued beam 
clining 
nerves 


and 
sign 


sleep 


mothers, that your 
nd family may cover many 
at least, is as nature 
allow yourself 


years; intends 
to go on Over- 
older, instead of 
your family and a 
of sunshine in your 
you will be a bundle of 
peevish and fretful, and hard to 
live with and care for, and the same chil- 
dren who are dear and upon 
you have lavished your care and strength 
will wonder why peop'e change so when 
they grow old. 

A writer has wisely 
er who is 


are 


de- 
years, 


so 


said that the moth- 
training her children to do with- 
out her, is the one who is doing her high- 
est duty 

Early let the children 
mother’s cares. Take a little time 
teach the daughter little tasks, so that 
you can expect certain things of her and | 
will be able to depend upon their careful 
performance. It is true that many hus- 
bands do not encourage the wives to save 
themselves. They have seen their moth- 
ers make s'aves of themselves, and it does 
not occur to them that their wives need 
to do differently; they think that ‘man’s 
work is from sun to sun, and woman 
never gets her work done.” But these hus- 
bands can be trained. A little gracious 


learn to 
and 


whom | 


share | 


work nicely has many 
| spent moments. 
Scarcely more than half of August is 
| Bone, yet how much it begins to look like 
|fall, the most glorious season of all the 
year. There is golden rod everywhere (an 
autumn flower) and the pretty painter’s 
| brush, with bright purple clusters. 
| The birds, seem to be getting ready 
for their autumn flight; and how tne 
|crickets and katydids drone all day long. 


pleasant and well 


its 


too, 


It isn’t so very long now till the first 
\frost, till ‘tis time to strip from the dried 
| Stalk the fine, firm ears of corn and gath- 
jer the “red-cheeked” apples. Soon, as we 
walk through the woods, we will hear 
jthe nuts drop and see the squirrels gath- 


jer their winter's food; will see the leaves 
|silently flutter down and hear them rus- 
| tle as we walk through them. 

| Your cities, with their “pomp and 
pride,” after all, can they boast lives so 
jcare free, 
| gifts? 


} Mor 


so 


PEARL. 
igomery City, Mo. 
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THE REAL THING. 





When 
j Pnfia n 


we consider the vastness of the 
that surround us, and con- 
template the manifold agencies at work 
jin the world to-day, how much we find 
lof the artificial and how little of the real- 
jity in every department of human life. 

Whether in reform, moral, educational 
or industrial movements, 
work that is being done tends more di- 
rectly towards advancing the interest or 
jambition of those engaged in promoting 
the cause than towards success in the ac- 
complishment of the reality of the op- 
ject agitated. 





ces 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury. 


as mercury Will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whele system when 
entering it through the mucous surfaces. Such 
articles should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can pos- 
sibly derive from %hem. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 0., 
contains mercury, and is taken internally. act- 
ing @ yupon the blood and mucous surfaces 
ofthe system. In buying Hall's Catarrh Cure, be 
sure you get the govetes. It is taken internally 
and is made in Toledo, Ohic, by F. J. Cheney & Co 
——— ~ 
tz” Sold b y Draggists price 75c¢ per bottle. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best 


When we come to look closely into and 
carefu'ly consider the methods adopted 
and the means exerted to bring out and 
keep the agitation sufficiently alive to at- 
tract public attention, we readily find 
that the leaders are, as a rule. working 
to the end that they may become the he- 
roes of the occasion, in expectation of 
reaping for themselves the glory that may 
accrue, rather than for the real good that 
may come from the success of the cause 
advecated. 

But when it comes to the real thing— 
the so!id and genuine substance—it is in- 
finitesimal as compared with the super- 
ficial surroundings. Those in the front 





sj into 
| 





all-surrounded with good | 


much of the} 


ranks are there for their own aggran- 
dizement, and when the notoriety of the 
situation has ceased to act as a motor to 
push forward their own ambitious aims, 
they desert to some new agitation, only 
to renew and continue the course pursued 
in previous endeavors. Thus the artificial 
exterior largely covers the rea‘ity within 
and but little of the real thing ever 
reaches the surface and becomes an es- 
tablished fact. 

The real thing in human life is the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the desired ob- 
ject. The artificial is the pretended efforts 
to enhance a cause only to elevate the 
standard of the agitators and produce 
for themselves.a notoriety that they 
cannot gain in any other way, and is 
the principal reason of the failure of 
many of the really beneficial projects ma- 
terialized for the good of mankind—the 
real thing having become engulfed in the 
jartificial gilding produced by the selfish 
| desires of its advocates bringing the cause 
disrepute and finally to failure and 
| Oblivion, DYPE. 


Written for 





the RURAL WORLD. 
STRAY BITS. 


Ella Carpenter, your account of the 
Rexfords was greatly enjoyed and will 
find a place in my biographical scrap 
| book, but I wish you could have told us 
| where to obtain E. E. Rexford’s books, 
las we have only read his writings in 
}serial form in the “Farm and Fireside” 


jand other papers. 

I should especially 
Margaret,” “Swamp 
Jolly Good Time,” 


like “The Story of 
Skeleton” and “A 
in book form, as we 
enjoyed reading them so much that the 
papers containing them were literally 
worn out, and we think the last named 
such an admirable story of children for 
children. Every poem written by him 
that we chance to find is placed a!ong- 
side those of Ella Wheeler Wilcox in our 
scrap-book collection, 

Mrs. Cody, you have voiced the senti- 
ment of all who are true farmer people, 
for no one who loves the free, independ- 
ent life on the farm, ever suffer with en- 
nui, for their time is always so fully oc- 
cupied, either with their work or with a 
good book 
never need be guilty of killing time. 

Speaking of books, wi!l you not tell us 
some of the good ones you have read, as 
we never get to read enough of them to 
satisfy our voracious appetites. 

While we are on the subject, we wish 
to say for the benefit of others who may 
slim purse like ourselves, that 
can get more good books for less 
money from David C. Cook than any oth- 
er place, and you will feel that he de- 
serves much praise as Carnegie, for 
making it possible for the poor people 
to have the best class of reading at the 
price of the yellow-backed novel. 

For your restless, active boys, you will 
find that “A Star In Prison,” “The 
Transformation of Job,”’ ‘“‘The Awaken- 
ing of Kohath Sloane,” “Ten Nights in 
a Barroom,” and “Ruby,” will hold their 
interest as well as any wild west story, 
at least if you help to cultivate a taste 
for that class of reading, and I know 
of one boy that the reading of the sec- 
ond-named book effected almost as great 
a transformation in him as is told of 
Job. 

Your girls will find the “Lamplighter,” 
“Black Rock,” “Paula Clyde,” “For the 
Sake of a Name” and “In League with 
the Powerful,” far more interesting than 
any of Bertha Clay's novels, and if there 
is any one who can read either of those 
books carefully through more than once 
and not be greatly benefited and uplifted, 
I should like to meet with that person. 

The total number I have mentioned can 
be had for less than $1, and the benefit 
to be derived from their reading can 
never be estimated in dollars and cents. 

Can some of the young people of the 
RURAL WORLD family suggest a form 
;of reading circle or club for the coming 
fall and winter. 

With such good, 


have a 
you 





cheap books as I have 
mentioned, some sort of club could be or- 
ganized for the reading and discussion of 
the books that would be both pleasant 
jand profitable. 

How many have Julia McNair Wright's 
Nature books for their children? If you 
have not seen them I you to get 
volume ii. at once, will be inval- 
ub’e in teaching become inter- 
ested in such common things as flies, 
bees, earth-worms and other in- 
and when you send them to visit 
little playmates tell them to talk 
the wonderful things they have 
learned concerning the busy ants, instead 
of discussing the faults and failings of 
their other little friends, for it is your 
duty to teach them to avoid gossip, and 
be as carefully looked after as their 
manners. 


advise 
as it 
them to 
wasps, 
sects, 
their 
about 


| 


| I am always interested in anything per- 
|taining to the care and training of chil- 
|dren since I have three under my care, 
jand find that it requires all the tact, pa- 
jtience, wisdom and love at one’s com- 
mand to successfully cope with the prob- 
lems that arise in such an undertaking. 

I use various methods to obtain the best 
results possible, as it is very easy to be 
that it is more difficult to govern 
the children of another wisely and ju- 
diciusly than if they were your own. 

Sometimes I teach them a song, which 
they sing while at work, like this for in- 
stance: ‘“‘As the golden moments, as the 
days are gliding by, we can help each 
;other if we only try,’ which can be com- 
|prehended even by the wee folks. 

For one who was very reluctant to obey 
|promptly, the memorizing of the follow- 
ing poem, which was often repeated, soon 
brought about prompt obedience: 
i If you're told to do a thing, 

And mean to do it really, 

Never let it be by halves; 

Do it, fully, freely. 

The memorizing and oft-repeating of 
|the poem in one of our old-time school 
jreaders, ‘“‘Remember, Child, Remember,” 
|did much toward impressing the idea of 
God's watchful care over us, and the 
necessity of strict truthfulness on the 
mind of one whose mind seemd too limit- 
lea to grasp those things in any other 
| Way. 

But I have occupied too much valuable 
| space already, and will desist by thank- 
jing all who have contributed to our cir- 
cle, which is better than many of our 
jhigh-priced magazines, and “An Appegl 
jto Mothers,” together with Mrs. McVey’s 
|reply, has been sent to our leading coun- 
|ty paper for reproduction that others 
|}may read, study and arouse. 
| ANNIE HOFFARTH. 

Fowler, Mo. 


seen 


The “Nautilus” is a new magazine 
|}which has lately come to our attention. 
It is breezy, buoyant, bold and bracing. 
It is edited and published by Elizabeth 
Towne, at Holyoke, Mass. As a some- 
| what different publication it is refreshing 
| for thinking people in these days of pad- 
ding and picture periodicals. 


or favorite paper that they | 





is 





The World’s Regulator 


Nearly ten million Elgin watches 
act as one great pendulum in regu- 
lating the hours of business, travel 
and pleasure the world over. Every 


ELGIN 





Watch 


made of the finest materials by 


the most skilled hands. 


Always | look for the watch word 
“Elgin,” engraved on the works 
of the world’s best watche> Send 
for free booklet about watz! 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ii. 











THE SONG MIRANDY SINGS. 
Mirandy’s voice is 
tle, 
There stirs withi: 
quaver floats 
From out her pretty mouth when she at- 
tempts the higher notes. 


getting cracked a lit- 


my heart the keen 


An’ all in all, though still I love her just 
as much, I know 

She cannot warble like she did some thir- 
ty years ago 

But lots o’ times when I'm at work 
around the barn I hear 


In some old song I'\i half forgot, her vo'ce 
a-ringing clear 

A honeysuckle of a 
ol’ heart clings 

An’ fresh with youthful blossoms are 
songs which Mirandy sings. 


tune that round my 


the 


It’s “Hard Times Come Again No More, 
“John Anderson My Joe.” 

Or where that fellow ta’ked to Tom ‘bout 
“Twenty Years Ago,” 

“Ben Bolt,” “Lorena,” “Home, Sweet 
Home,” er maybe that ol’ tune 

That makes you walk with Bobby Burns 


the banks of “Bonny Doon.” 
I wouldn't trade a one o' them old melo- 

dies we knew 
For all these new ones writ about a Han- 

nah girl er Lou. 
Since we had sweet ol’ 
an’ not these 
somehow love 
songs Mirandy 
one that of 
“When You anl 
It ‘pears t’ me’s the 
mortal ever sung 
better yet than 
heaven I behold, 
When to my ears come stealin’ 
Threads Among the Gold.” 
Though modern songs an’ operays the 
younger folks may please, 
I'd rather hear a 
old-time melodies 
Patti’s throat or Melba’s warble 
hifalutin’ things— 
songs of thirty years ago, the songs 
Mirandy sings. 

—Roy Farrell Green. 


tunes them days 
rag-time things, 
gushes out 
sings, 

some Maggie tells, 
I Were Young.” 
sweetest thing a 


An’ 


jes 


The 


An’ that a glimpse of 


“Silver 


Than 


The 


MEDICINAL VIRTUES OF THE PINE- 
APPLE. 


The partaking of a 
after a meal, says the 
is quite in accordance 
indications, 


London 
with physio og‘cal 
since, though it may not be 
generally known, fresh pineapple juice 
contains a remarkably active digestive 
principle similar to pepsin. This princi- 
ple has been termed “‘bromelin,’’ and so 
powerful is its action upon proteids that 
it will digest as much as 1,00 times its 
weight within a few hours. Its digestive 
activity varies in accordance with the 
kind of proteid to which it is subjected. 
Fibrin disappears entirely after a _ time. 
With the coagulated albumen of eggs the 
digestive process is slow, while with the 
albumen of meat its action seems first 
to produce a pulpy gelatinous mass, 
which, however, completely dissolves 
after a short time. When a slice of fresh 
pineapple is placed upon a raw beef- 
steak the surface of the steak becomes 
gradually gelatinous, owing to the diges- 
tive action of the enzyme of the juice. 

Of course, it is well known that di- 
gestive agents exist also in other fruits, 
but when it is considered that an average 
sized pineapp’e will yield nearly two pints 
of juice it will be seen that the digestive 
action of the whole fruit must be enor- 
mous. The action of this peculiar agent 
is destroyed in the 
unless the pineapple is preserved by heat 
there is no reason why the tinned fruit 
should not retain the digestive power. The 


ed from the juice by dissolving a large 
quantity of common salt in it when a pre- 
cipitate is obtained possessing the re- 
markable digestive powers just described. 

Unlike pepsin, 
of the pineapple will operate in an acid, 
neutral, or even alkaline medium, accord- 
ing to the kind of proteid to which it is 
presented. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that the pineapple enzyme would not only 
aid the work of digestion in the stomach, 
but would continue that action in the in- 
testinal tract. Pineapple, it may be add- 
ed, coutains much indigestible matter of 
the nature of woody fiber, but it is quite 
possible that the decidedly digestive prop- 
erties of the juice 
fact. 





We are in receipt of a handsome cata- 
log of Barnes’ Business College, St. Louis, 
Mo., setting forth the merits of this well- 
known school. The book is very hand- 
somely illustrated and gives a full de- 
scription of the courses of study, tuition 
rates and such general information as 
any one would desire who is thinking of 
entering a business school. 
stand that the catalog will be sent to any 
one interested, and we are sure it would 
pay any young person to secure a copy 
and give it careful reading. 





KNOWING HOW TO DO THINGS. 

It is knowing how to do things that is 
of value. 

It is said that a skilled mechanic once 


a@ small job: 


For doing the work .......... SeecdeseesS oC 
Wor knowing how .. .ciiskbodecdecesss.. 24.75 
TOCA ..:..0.. ... see ease ce $25.00 | 


It was the knowing” how that added | 
value to his services, not the mere doing. 
Tt was the years of discipline, of dry de- 
tails and drudgery, the years of learning 
the trade, with little compensation, that 
Save the value. 

Hundreds of boys in this country, 
day, 


to- 
are bemoaning their small salaries 
and lack of opportunities, when they are 
right in the whirlpool of business or 





trade, the finest school possible for them. 


the } 


cracked voice in the | 


slice of pineapple | 
‘‘Lancet,”’ | 


cooked pineapple, but | 


active digestive principle may be obtain- | 


the digestive principle | 


compensates for this | 


We under- | 


sent in the following items in a bill for | 


5 |mopolitan” is 


If they would keep their eyes open, and 
their minds alert, and learn to see things 
land absorb knowledge, they would no 
jlonger complain of “no chance,’ or say 
that luck is against them. They would 
jrealize that they have been set on the 
road to fortune, and that, by sturdy 
|trudging, they can arrive in triumph at 
the goal.—Success. 

SUMMER DIET 


SALADS AS 


! 

| Light salads are never more wholesome 
jand appetizing than in summer, when 
| there is almost no limit to the number of 





fresh vegetab'es, herbs and other green 
things that can be utilized in making 
them. If the country housewife could 


jonly rid herself of the mistaken idea that 
|they are fussy and difficult to prepare she 
|pectan soon learn to appreciate their ap- 


petizing and nourishing properties, as 
well as small cost. For several reasons 
this is the best possible time to become 
a good salad maker. The dishes, spoons 
and forks as well as every ingredient of 
ja salad must be kept as cold as possibe 





until ready to serve. A plain French 
dressing is most favored by those who 
|are fond of oil. To make it, put one- 


| fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, one-quar- 

ter as much pepper and three tab espoon- 
jfuls of oil in a bowl and beat until thor- 
j oughly blended. Then add one tablespoon- | 
| ful of vinegar and continue to beat unt! 
j foamy. 


| Winter-wheat growers looking for a re- 
| liable, sure-crop winter wheat, would do 
well to sow the Bearded Fife or Reliable 
|Minnesota winter wheat, grown and of- 
|fered by the Farmer Séed Company of 
Faribault, Minn. Of the large number 
jof letters from those who sowed this 
|wheat for several seasons we bring two 
j here which show how well it succeeds 
|everywhere: 

| Gentlemen—Your wheat (Reliable Min- 
nesota, now known as_ Bearded Fife) 
|yielded at the rate of 42.9 bushe’s per 
acre. The yields of our varieties range 
lall the way from 28 to 48 bushels per acre. 
You will therefore see that your winter 
|wheat has made a good record at this 
| station, and the test of the scale brings 
}it up to the front rank nearly. 


| W. C. LATTA, Agriculturist. 

| Agricultural Experiment Station of In- 
diana. 

| M———., Warren Co., Mo. 
Dear Sirs: The ten bushels of your 


| Bearded Fife Winter Wheat I sowed last 
jfall came through the winter a'l right. 
and looks fine now, while thirty acres 
which I sowed with wheat of my own 
growing all winter-killed, and I will have 
to plow this under. -I wish I had sown 
more of your winter wheat. 
FRED SHAKE. 
DON'TS FOR GIRLS. 

Don't take liberties with verity. Men 
especia'ly shun girls who exaggerate. 

Don't stare. Girls do too often, then un- 
justly resent return stares from strang- 
ers. 

Don't boast. If you are one of the gods’ 
favorites, it will be manifested. Boast- 
ing is vulgar. 

Don't swing your arms while walking. 
The habit is common. It looks coarse. 
Girls think it looks athletic. 

Don't wear jewels in the morning. The 
nobodies do, and if you glitter in daylight 
you will be taken for a nobody, 

Don't use superlatives. Reposeful gir's 
‘who are used to the things of life that 
|are desirable admire, but never gush. 

Don’t borrow money or jewels from 
;your chums. The first you may find dif- 
ficult to pay, and the last if lost must be 
| replaced. 

Don't rob your old father of comforts 
in order to be stylish. The wage earner 
|should be given his rights before fashion 
| has her privileges. 

Don't go out with men un'ess you are 
well acquainted with their habits, station 
in life and even financial position in a 
|degree, for you may be taking from an- 
other needed expenditure. 


Don't go into debt. It is remorseless, it 


robs one of sleep, it turns day into night, | 


and it harasses the brain and body. 

ter a few things paid for than many with 

debts.—Exchange. 

I hear it is charged against me that I 
sought to destroy institutions: 

But really I am neither for nor against 
institutions, 

(What indeed have I in 
them, or what 

j of them?) 

Only I will establish in 

and in every city of these states, in- 

land and seaboard, 

in the fields and woods, 

every keel, 

the water, 

Without 


common with 
with the destruction | 


And and above 


little or large, that dents 


edifices, or rules or trustees, or 


any argument, 
| The Institution of the Dear Love of Com- 
| rades. 

—Walt Whitman. 
It is not often that one finds a love- 


Story which is absolutely satisfactory, 
and a fine love-story ending in renuncia- 
| tion is a still rarer thing. Such, however, 
jis “Broken Toys,” with its Roman setting 
and its atmosphere of noble love and 
| tragic renunciation. Another story which 
| Will interest readers of the August ‘‘Cos- 
“The Soul of Mozart,” 
which centers in the theme of transmi- 
|Sration of sou's, a problem fascinating 
jeven to the ancients. It is a tradition that 
| society Stories are written by those who 
|have never moved in society; but Mrs. 
| Poultney Bigelow writes ““The Story of a 
| Scented Note.” from within the charmed 
circle. The tale of Heine's passion for 
| Mathilde. by Richard Le Gallienne, and 
& pretty little Japanese romance, help to 
make the number an interesting one for 
reading on cool verandas by the sea or 
within the city’s walls. 
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Poultry 


WEAK PLACES IN ARTIFICIAL 
BROODING. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: People can 
loverwork and get so tired that they can 


is not the it does not bring 
the natural rest. 
no more unntural for people than it is 
|for a little chick to lie down and sleep. 
|The writer is not a scientist, a professor, 
jor even an expert, much less a good 
|writer, yet my opportunities for making 
\discoveries are good. I have discovered 
that little chicks, as well as birds, and all 
animals are born into this part of tue 
jworld to immediately 
ito what people call comfortable tempera- 
}tures (70 to 80 degrees), even infants are 
not excepted. The popular idea with 
brooders is to start the chicks off under 
a temperature of nearly 100 and grad- 
jual'y lower it to 75 or 80. Where this 
| theory originated no one knows, but this 
jis not what I am getting at. 

On a hot day this season I was watch- 
ling a hen and brood of chicks, the hen 
|was panting and the chicks had their 
mouths open, yet the chicks run under 
|the hen and went to sleep. I had seen 
lthis same thing over and over, but never 
|had given it any thought I went and | 
|picked up one of the chicks, and it tried 
Ito get away. I laid it in one hand and, 
|put the other hand on its back, and in a 
| few minutes it was asleep. After think- 
ling awhile I remembered that my moth- 
jer had raised pet chicks 40 years ago by 
}putting them in a lined basket with a 
cloth bagging down on their backs, No 
‘other heat than their own bodies were 
‘applied, yet the temperature outside of 
|the basket could be most anything from 
|freezing to warm. Then a circumstance 
jthat happened ten years ago. came 
up for thinking about. The circum- 
lstance was this: Towards the latter 
jpart of April a light skift of snow 
fell during the night; next morning 
while doing the chores I noticed a hen 
coming up from a slough with some small 
chicks; they were making s'ow progress, 
yet just the same she trailed seven little 


natural way, 


deep enough to make tracks. I followed 
the tracks back and found the nest some 
500 feet from the poultry house with seven 
empty shells. While thinking back over 
this circumstance an occurrence that hap- 
pened in my own town here came to mind. 
W. F. Holcomb set a Partridge Cochin 
jhen two years ago in early March. When 
|the hatch ceme off the weather was mod- 
herate, but when the chicks were some ten 
idays old and doing fine it turned sud- 
denly cold one night. The hen was hover- 
ing the chicks in the corner on a bare 
barn floor Next day Mr. Holcomb no- 
ticed that the chicks got around queer, 
and he examined them and found their 
feet had been frozen. In a few days their 
frozen toes came off, but just the same 
the chicks lived and grew into big, 
healthy fow!s. This is no fish story, only 
the inexperienced will be credulous: Ex- 
perienced poultry raisers by the hen 
method will not doubt a word of my 
|statement. If they have had a long and 
varied experience they will remember 
|similar occurrences, and yet (like myself) 
ithey perhaps attached no especial impor- 
|tance to the circumstances at the time. 
Now to my discovery: It’s as simple as 
| rolling off a log. The little chicks have 
sleepy nerves on their backs, and your 
Uncle Jack is here to tell you that if you 
apply something for these nerves to get 
up against that they will generate enough 
‘heat with their own bodies to keep them 
lwaim enough in any ordinary weather 
| (60 to 80 degrees) if the chicks are in most 
lany kind of box that will hold a large 
|portion of the heat generated. A box full 
of little chicks makes just as much heat 
jas a box full of hens. See? 
| Most any kind of an old hen can keep 
je brood of chicks comfortable hovering 
jout cf doors when the weather is quite 
cool; don't imagine for a minute that 
she applies % to 100 degrees all over said 
chicks; not by any means. She applies a 
little Ghect heat to their backs, but their 
legs are just as cool as her legs, and the 
hen’s body is perhaps no warmer than 
their bodies, except the protection the 
feathers give her, and even then no 





chick does not protect it to some extent. 

While I am at it I want to make an- 
other statement that cannot be disputed— 
it is simply the rortality of breeder 
chicks that reflects on the method of arti- 
ficial hatching through creating a sus- 
picion that incubator chicks may not be 
as strong. 
but I predict that unless brooder methods 
improve that incubators will be another 
twenty 
poultry raisers that it is a profitable way 
to hatch eggs. 

But brooder methods will improve. Some 
of the theories are so absurd that real 
poultry raisers will go to thinking on 
their own account. 
‘understood as advocating cold brooders 





sleep standing up or setting down, but it | 


This way of sleeping is 


adjust themselves | 


chicks to the hen house through snow | 


one has proved that down on the small | 


A mistaken idea, of course, | 


years trying to convince all the | 


I would not like to be | 
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Farmington, Mo. 


| PURE BLACK BREASTED GAMES. 
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Mrs. L. M. MONSEES, 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM. SMITHTON, MO 
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will do you good. 
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| and mention your wants. Our ranch is forsale. A 

splendid opening for the — party. NEPENTHE 
ULTRY RANCH, New Florence, Mo. 


5008. GILT-EDGE 
oe Fine Cock- 
Right p rices. My stock 

REED, Camp Point, I1!. 
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| Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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under all circumstances. I want to say 
that what heat is applied shou'd be to 
their backs, and not too much of it either 
If the brooder house can be kept at 4 
temperature of 75, or 70 even, the brooder 
lamps can be dispensed with if the brood- 
ers are made right. I am conscious of 
using to much space with a brooder write- 
up, but my spell is on (writing spell, I 
mean). 

Let us consider another side of the baby 
chick. July hatched chicks are up against 
a hot proposition, so hot in fact that vuly 
hatched chicks are considered hard to 
raise. Lice and mites make it warm for 
them sometimes, but the warmest thing 
is a hot sun when it is 100 in the shade. 
They get overheated, a sunstroke as it 
were. A chill follows it. and the next 
thing a fever. Usually it takes a chick 
three to five days to get sick and as long 
to die. Bowel trouble developes, the di- 
rect cause of overheating. Overheating 
effects the bowe's of all living things 
people and infants not excepted. 

Pile up, did you say? Yes, pile up, but 
the piling up is done on a different plan 
from’ what a great many think. ‘he pil- 
ing up is simply crawling under—that all- 
important back of theirs is lonesome, and 
with a sick chick it is even more marked. 
Like a sick child they want to be moth- 
ered (comforted), and when they craw! 
under in a weak condition they are not 
able to extricate themselves, even if they 
could reason out the how. 

The easiest chick chilled is one that has 
been roasted (kept too warm), but it is 
not natura! chill (the knd that comes to 4 
| healthy, robust chick that is getting cold). 
it’s a chill from the effects of the roast- 
ing and its weak condition, etc., etc. 

I remember now a remark that I heard 
my father make some forty years ag0. 
It was that pet chickens never died un- 
|less you stepped on them. My mother was 
ja great hand for gathering up orphan 

















|chicks, Yours for better brooders. 
M. M. JOHNSON. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up” the best remedy for Children Teething. 
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ee cholera sweeps away annually so many |standing quietly the jerk is very notice- Re, The brood sows that have raised 
Pi Pen thousand young pigs. able, and may be of such violence as to |pigs receive virtually mo other feed but | ANCORA COATS FOR SALE 
The g No animal on the farm will respond |move the who'e body backward and for- |the pasture after the pigs are weaned. | I have on hand one th 4 head - 
more freely to a mixture of grain than|ward. It may be accompanied by a/If the pasture and range is good tne y | five hundred wethers at Morris KK bg a and high-class dees and 
= nt . Qn the 34 of | Will the young pig or hog. It is an ex-|sound that may be heard some distance. |keep in excellent condition for breeders. | you are in need of any kind ris, Mansas, ten miles west of Kansas City. If 
stor RURAL WORLD: iIts gave |ceedingly good practice to feed such sub- | These contractions are not rythmical, but |Few have a knowledge of the great, to correspond with y Kind, sort or size of Angora Goats, you would do well 
;. month one of my Durec gm & stances as these: shorts, ground oats, |may be much more frequent at one time |quantity of feed that is furnished by a po with me before purchasing elsewhere. 


pairs of twins, each having 
with two eyes and four ears, 
¢ shoulders with four legs, and 
separating back of the shoul- 
perfect sets of maga 
n 


to three 


two 
four legs and two tails. 


~~ po After the birth of these 
a birth to three perfectly 
are now as large and 
as any I ever saw. 

J. M. JACKSON. 


Mo. 


gave 
gs that 
age 
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HOGS ARE MONEY-MAKERS. 


Kansas Experiment Station mar- 
ted some steers @ few weeks ago, and 
“ deducting the original cost of the 

together with the price of the 
i, from the selling price, it was 
ned that every solitary animal in 
h was fed at a loss. Of course, 
this case full value was allowed for 
forms of food fed, and under ordi- 
farm conditions the loss would not 
elt, as the grain used would be mar- 
aal the form of beef instead of 
: ae drawn to the e evator directly. The 
ct that there was an actual loss in this 
ulation is due to the high prices of 
kinds of food which were fed, which 
iid indicate that animals on foot are 
iatively not so high as in the food that 
required to produce the meat, 
However, as a side issue of this experi- 
nent a number of hogs were marketed 
t the same time as were the steers, and 
pon these a handsome profit was real- 
zed, During the last few months we have 
eard many feeders say that they have 
nade no money whatever feeding steers, 
their only profit being on the hogs they 
ad running in the yards. There never 
when the hog was worthy 


ma 
1 fer 
ecertal 


b 


ary 





was a time 
more 


resent, and he may duly be called the 


banker” of the corn be‘t. 
In view of the above facts, it would 
scarcely seem necessary to emphasize 


the importance of caring for the young 
the summer and fall. 


igs during We 
know of a few instances where a great 
ny young pigs were drowned during 
e heavy rains on account of the some- 


what careless methods of handling. The 
ss may not be appreciated at the pres- 
t time, but we venture to assert that 
f conditions similar to those that have 
prevailed during the last few months con- 

ue, the loss will be felt before another 
harvested. In view of the im- 
ortance to which the hog has arisen in 
estimate, the young pigs 
given the best of care after 
eing weaned, It is not enough that they 
should be turned out at this period to 
shift for themselves. We can conceive 
f no better use to which skimmilk cou'd 

put than that of feeding it to young 
igs even a little while before and after 
they are weaned, This should be gradu- 
ly supplemented with grain. We do 
ot mean by this that corn should con- 
stitute the grain ration entirely. Many 
nake a mistake right at this juncture. 
Heavy feeding of corn to young pigs 
ends to bring their systems into a fever- 
sh condition and renders them specially 
able to disease. Under such circum- 
stances it is little to be wondered at that 


rop is 


he feeder's 


should be 


| tion. 
¢ twins there was one boar | 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 





vate Farm Herd—Poland Chinas, 
. Chief Perfection 2nd and 
tebe at mod. prices. Ernest.W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 





POLAND CHINAS. 


> ianeh Avett sna rv. Pigs. Aft hese the well- 
erd stamp —s a a 
fish. J. P. VISSERING, Box 13, Melville, iI 
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Sbropshire Y Ram 
op =e 


of either sex, of od igree and indivi 
Lye are offered for athe by J. w. BOLES. 
of Auxvasse ssouri, who wil! furni 

and fall particulars on request. ee Go 





READY LO Been gh, bred Poland agree and O. 
- Oo, $ an of ear ° 
row, ready to breed and eligible to recone, ao 
L. A. SPIES BREEDING CO. 
St. Jacob. Hil. 


the case with the thicker lard hogs. 
deed, it has not yet been established in 
the minds of Poland-China breeders that 
the Tamworth can be raised as cheaply 
as can this time-tried breed. The Minne- 
sota Experiment Station 
conducted some 





VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China h 
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Young stock pany Br npr Lt ee Rock chicks. 
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and spring farrow and one good 


ling boar. M. B. rkey e; eleven for 3.00 
—— strain, Barred Plymouth Rock or 00 


(. H. JONES, R. RB. 8, Pawnee, Il. 


at reasonable prices P. O's of winter 





POLAND-CHINAS, Gtt-cdee, peat- 


vidual merit combined. R L. 
& SON, Oarm, White Co., oe 





BERKSHIRES. 





BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOWS. 


- Bred for early farrow; also have some choice 
ooars ready for service. z 
adividaal merit. I also breed Shorthorn cattle, 
ropshire and Cotswold sheep. All orders given 
Prompt attention. Come and see or address 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


of feed, 
sponded in gains to the increase 
amount of food consumed. 





|ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES of best 
Pon and individual merit for sale. Prices rea- 
anle, W. H. DAWDY, Greenville, Ili. 
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DUROC-JERSEYS. 





orn,,, A0--DUBOC-JERSBYS---40 
* Bred Sows and Gilts of Best Strains. 
ICHARDS 


ee, 





DUROC JERSEYS, —o2>'e lot of Pigs; early far- 


row 


“ ; . Special prices on male 
gs. Write me. R. M SNODDY, kemonens. Mo. 





Rose Hill Herd 


or 
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toship. All from large sows of prolific families. 


S. Y. THORNTON, 
Blackwater, Mo. 
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Duroc Jersey Hogs. Sows bred for fall pigs. 
ars ready for service and spring pigs now ready 





»[MPROVED CHESTER WHITES. 
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OORES 


Used on Outside and Inside of Hogs 


Kills lice and fever 
germs, removes worms, 
fares mange, canker and cough; aids diges- 
©n, promotes healthy growth, and 


Prevents Disease, at Small Cost. 


At dealers in Cans Only. sefu 
with illustration of Dip Tank FREE. addres 


MOORE C.& M. CO.e i.e gt 


Kansas City, Mo. 





1. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 











ground barley and ground corn. These 


may be mixed with a quantity of water 
or with the milk and fed in the form of 


slop. In addition to these green food of 
some kind should form a part of the ra- 
The hog is by nature herbivorous, 
and this characteristic should be taken 
advantage of and the animal! fed accord- 
ingly. Second-growth clover or timothy 
meadow, or even a good blue grass pas- 
ture will furnish good food for the grow- 
ing hog. If there is any rape on the 
farm they should be allowed to run on 
this, as it will add a variety to the ra- 
tion, and will on this account be of great 
value.—Live-Stock Indicator. 

THE BACON 
HOG. 


GAINS OF AND LARD 


During the last few years there has 


j been considerable good-natured conten- 
j tion between the followers of the two 
itypes of hog, 
‘bacon types. 
isidered as having an 
fence in causing the introduction of the 


the lard and the 
factors may be con- 
important influ- 


namely, 
Two 


bacon type. In the first place the stand- 
ard lard breeds were becoming more and 
more unprolific, thus creating the neces- 


than at another. After exercise the jerk- 
ing is more violent. The jerking is also 
more pronounced after a full meal than 
when the stomach is empty. 

The causes are probably a full stomach 
and lack of exercise. The disease occurs 
in pigs that are farrowed at a season 
when they can not get out of their bed, 
in litters from mothers that are excep- 
tionally heavy milkers, and always in 
the fattest, prettiest pig in the bunch. 
It never, or rarely ever, occurs in pigs 
that are farrowed out of doors, in the 
field or where they learn to fo!- 
low the mother at once. The keeping of 
the stomach full of milk, pressing upon 
the diaphragm and no exercise, are the 
causes. After the disease develops 
th pig loses the appetite, to a certain ex- 
tent, and loses flesh, so that he may be- 
come very thin. 


woods, 





once 


The thumps are often seen in pigs after 
an attack of pleurisy, in which the lungs 
jand ribs become adherent to a greater 


or less extent. 
Treatment.—The treatment 


| requires an 
jinerease in the exercise. 


As soon as the 
| first symptoms develop the pig should be 


| picked out of its bed and placed in a 


rye pasture and the little 
tached to it. 


trial will be pleased and surprised at the 


expense at- 


pay you to buy woven wire fences and 
fence up a patch as a trial. by raiser 
of hogs should keep the item of pastur- 
age fastened in his mind and supply the 


ery 


mortgage-lifter with as Much and as 
great a variety as possible. 

At this writing my boar of eight 
acres is being plowed and will be sown 
to rape and rye. This lot has not been 
plowed for two years. Last year the rye 
was hogged down and this summer pro- 
duced a volunteer crop which in turn 
has been hogged down again, and a'l who 
will see fit to inspect my herd this fall 
will no doubt see a good boar pasture. 

We handle our pigs on pasture as fol- 
lows: They naturally graze early in the 


morning, therefore we do not feed until 
9 or 10 o'clock, and if the day is warm 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, SAINT LOUIS, 1904. 


The general broad plan on which the 
St. Louis Universal is being 
conducted is well indicated by the quar- 
ters in which it is transacting its busi- 


Exposition 


ness, ca'led the Administration Building. 


This building, or series of buildings, rath- 
er—for there are five large buildings at 


present and there will be more—is charm- 
ingly and advantageously situated on a 


jnatural elevation which rises well above 
the level of the main Exposition build- 
lings. All of the executive offices of the 
Exposition are in one or another of these 
| buildings, which were originally intend- 
jed for and which will eventually be oc- 
cupied by the Washington University. 
| The value of the buildings already in 
| place and in use by the Exposition force 
is about $800,000; they are of red granite 
ae of a style somewhat suggestive of 


the university buildings at Oxford. These 
buildings undoubtedly make the hand- 
somest and most complete offices that 
any exposition has ever been fortunate 
enough to possess. Housing its offices of 
affairs in such comfortable and effective 
fashion is only another proof given by 
the Exposition authorities that St. Louis 
means to have, if possible, the greatest 
and most remarkable exposition that the 
world has ever seen. 








sity for the introduction of breeds that 
were capable of raising larger litters. In 
the second place, there has taken place 
a change in the market demand. While 
the demand a few years ago was largely 
for the heavy hams, the pendulum is now 
swung in the opposite direction and is 
pointing toward the nicely marbled sides, 
or bacon. To supply the demand for 
bacon, the Tamworth hog has been in- 


* |troduced, and while it has met with de- 
rision 
question but what 
acteristics that should be given consider- 
ation, 


in many cases, yet there is no 
this hog has char- 


Owing to the long, lanky appearance of 
is supposed from the 


start that more food will be required to 


produce a given weight than would be 
In- 


has recently 
experiments with the 
pure-bred Poland-Chinas, pure Tam- 


worths and the improved Yorkshires. 


These hogs were fed for a period of 160 
days on shorts, ground corn and ground 
oats in the 
one parts, 

added in quantities varying from two to 


proportion of two, one and 
respectively. Oil cake was 


five or six per cent of the meal fed. The 
hogs were also fed a quantity of skim- 
milk, amounting to three pounds per day 
for each animal. At the close of the ex- 
periment, it was found that the pure 
Poland-Chinas had gained 8&8 pounds 


each, while the Tamworths had made a 
gain of 117 pounds, and the Yorkshires 122 
pounds. 
daily consumption of 
grain by the Poland-Chinas, 3.32 pounds 
by the Tamworths and 3.33 pounds by the 


These gains were made with a 
three pounds of 


Yorkshires. It will be noticed that the 
lard hog consumed the smallest amount 
but the bacon types fully re- 
in the 
It was found 
that the cost of making one pound of in- 
on the Tamworth and the York- 
shire was a fraction over two cents, and 
on the Poland-China two and a half 
cents. 

It would seem from the above experi- 
ment that the Poland-China as an eco- 
nomical producer is scarcely the equal of 
the bacon types. However, another ex- 
periment at the same station gave re- 
sults that were not so favorable to the 
bacon type. In this instance, during a 
feeding experiment the Tamworth gained 
119 pounds, the improved Yorkshires 134 
pounds and the pure Poland-China 121 
pounds. As a matter of this kind can not 
be settled by one, or even two, experi- 
ments, the results here given can only 
be interpreted to mean that under aver- 
age conditions increase can be made on 
a hog of the bacon type just as cheaply 
as it can be made on those of the lard 
type. As the Poland-China in the last 
experiment had only an advantage of two 
pounds over the Tamworth, while in the 
former experiment the Tamworth gained 
twenty-nine pounds more than the Po- 
land-China, the results may be inter- 
preted as being slightly in favor of the 
bacon type. 





THUMPS. 





This affliction starts in the very young 
pig, usually making its appearance at 
from two until six weeks old. It may 
also occur at a later period. 

The nature of this disease has not been 
fully determined, some considering it a 
heart disease and others a nervous dis- 
ease. We think that it is due to spasm 
of the diaphragm, probably due to pres- 
sure. 

The symptom is the 
movement in the flank. 


sudden jerking 
When the pig is 


barrel or box and kept there for an hour 
or two twice a day. If possible, turn 
them out into a pasture. If they are 
kept in a pen, give saits or castor oil. 
McIntosh recommends fifteen to twenty 
| drops of each tincture of laudanum and 
digitalis every two hours until the an- 
|imal is relieved, which is stated to be 
from twelve to eighteen hours. 


YOUNG BOARS. 


MANAGING 


As it is now time to use young boars, 
for the benefit of young breeders I will 
|give my method of managing them. The 
young boar should be put in a lot by 
himself, entirely away from other hogs, 
as he will fret too much and not eat 
|enough if allowed to run near other hogs. 
{Sometimes it is good to put a pig or two 
with him for company and for an appe.:z- 
er. Often a young boar that is a little 
tasty about eating will eat better if there 
is a pig or two with him; he will eat his 
feed to keep the pigs from getting it— 
|hog-like. Then the young boar should 
jbe frequently handled; if he is not tame 
}he should be confined in a small pen, so 
jhe can't get away, and rubbed and han- 
|dled to get him tame, and then let him 
out in his lot; and he shou'd be taught 
to drive and to know his master. He 
should be driven from his lot to the 
| breeding lot and back, so that he can ve 
} driven anywhere and handled like a bull. 
We have our boars all trained so we can 
drive them anywhere and handle them as 
| we please, and they have to be broken to 
handle when young. He should have a 
good warm bed and plenty of pure water, 
and have free access to wood ashes and 
jsalt. The feed should consist of a va- 
riety of food. The best feed should be 
shorts and skim milk, supplemented with 
pumpkins and sugar beets or finely cut 
clover hay with a little corn. 

Now for breeding: Every breeder should 
have a breeding lot or house with a 
| breeding crate. A very breeding 
|}crate can be made by making it six feet 
jlong and two feet wide and the 
balance of the crate without a top. Then 
make a bridge three feet long and two 
| feet wide and five inches high; put this 
jbridge at the rear of the crate. After 
| the sow is put in the crate put a rod of 
iron across the crate behind the sow and 
keep her from backing out. Then let the 
young boar serve the sow and then re- 
turn him to his own lot and let the sow 
|remain in the breeding lot or house till 
|she goes out, unless the lot is needed to 
breed other sows, The young boar should 
not be allowed to serve over three or four 
sows per week. The young boar should 
be well fed and kept growing all the time. 
In this way he will get strong, healthy 
pigs.—Old Swine Breeder. 
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leave 


BEST PASTURE FOR HOGS. 





O. 8. West, a widely known and suc- 
cessful breeder of Duroc-Jerseys writes: 
It is now the season to prepare pastures 
for the fall for hogs, such as old sows 
and the spring crop of pigs. All who 
are supplied with tame grasses, such as 
blue grass, white clover and common red 
clover may not find it so urgent to have 
other pastures, although hogs like a 
change. Ground can now be plowed and 
sown to rape and rye, and with seasona- 
ble rains will make a great growth this 
fall. Neither rye nor rape are affected 
by the early frosts, and will continue to 
grow until it freezes up. The writer last 
winter had thirty-five acres of rye and a 
small patch of rape, and this furnished 


which ninety brood sows made an excel- 
lent living the month of November with 
an average of 100 pounds of mill feed fed 
to them every evening, and they gained 
nicely with this ration. Corn for breed- 
ing stock is always of secondary impor- 





excellent pasture until it froze up, upon | 


they gather at the buildings and I feed 
them at 3 to 5 in the afternoon, and in 
the cool of the evening they will spread 
out and be out until far into the 
night pasturing. This manner of hand- 
ling the growing crop of pigs has been 
jsatisfactory and profitable. In the fall 
lof the year the culls are cut out and 
| pushed on a corn ration for the market, 
| but they are confined in a smaller lot 
than those intended for breeding pur- 
poses. It produces a vigorous type of 
hog and thus easily rounded out for the 
market. My culls have repeatedly topped 
the markets and make good gain and 
weight for their age. 





CARE OF THE PIG. 

In caring for hogs the start the pigs 
get the first few weeks is a pretty good 
}test of the feeder's skill. If the mother 
is in poor condition and is fed little 
too much for the first few days the pigs 
are likely to take the scours and the 
chances are that some of them will die 
and the ones that survive will get a back- 
set that they will not get over for a long 





a 





time. A sow should have but very little 
food for the first day or two after far- 
rowing, but she should have access to 
plenty of pure cool water. The feed 


‘should be increased gradually until at the 
end of the second week she should be on 
full feed. Some recommend not putting 
her on full feed for three or four weeks, 
but I think that is going to extremes, as 
}a@ good milker will get such a start down 
hill that it is impossible to keep her in 
|good condition unless she is fed about all 
}she can digest as soon as it is safe to do 
leo. 

By the time the pigs are three weeks 
old they will begin to eat and should be 


|siven a trough separate from 











the moth- 





er. A suckling sow is too greedy an eater 
to give her pigs a fair show in her 
| Feash. I arrange a feeding pen for the 
;Pigs with a creep hole for them to go 


| through the fence. They soon learn their 
trough and are little trouble except when 
hey get into the trough before the feed 
is put in. A movable plank that will shut 
them out of their feeding pen until the 
feed is put in the trough is a good plan. 
Both sow and pigs should be fed a feed 
rich in protein. The sow to cause a sufti- 
cient supply of milk and the pigs to de- 
velop muscle rather than fat. I wean 
the pigs at eight weeks old and breed the 
SOWS a8 soon as I can so as to raise two 
litters from each sow per year. 

The pigs if properly cared for can be 
kept growing when weaned at eight 
weeks, just as well as to allow them to 
suck their mothers longer. While I do not 
advocate keeping brood sows too fat I be- 
| lieve that the majority err in the oppo- 
site extreme. Many think that the brood 
sows should be kept in poor condition, or 
at least keep them that way. If a sow 
is not in good flesh when she farrows 
she will be in very poor condition when 
the pigs have sucked her for two or three 
months, no matter how much she is fed. 
She will require more feed to put her in 
breeding condition, and then she is not in 
as good condition as she would have been 
\if she had been kept in better condition 
all along. I like to have the sows grad- 
ually improve from the time they are 
bred until farrowing time.—National 
Stockman and Farmer. 








Black teeth in pigs do not indicate dis- 
ease. Just what causes them has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 





If you keep large hogs without grain 
and pigs on a maintenance ration only, 
look out for loss in both ways. 

For finishing hogs for the butcher 
shorts, peas, corn oats and barley are the 
best. And here is variety, too, 





Every one who will make a | 


results. I must confess that | am a pas- 
ture crank, and honestly believe that 
one-half of the hog’s gain is gotten from 
the grass. Then why not supply them 
with as much of this chea; and good 
pasture as can be prepared? 

If you have not got tight fences it will 


T they do notcutintothe nd; 
the labor of loading is many 
of the short = ognipyee with our fam- 
trie Steel W heels, either straight or stag- 
=, kes. any h t from 24 to 60 inches. 
hite hickory axies, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 1 y not get started rightby pasting 
in one of these ma. We make our steel wheels 
to fit any wagon. rite for the catalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 74, QUINCY, ILL,“ 














The Shepherd 





ABOLITION OF THE SLAUGHTER 
TEST. 
It has been decided to abolish the 


slaughter test of animals exhibited at the 
next International Fat Stock Exhibition 
at Chicago. 
Personally, Markets and 
Sheep,’’ we are sorry to see one of tne 
principal marks of a _ fat-stock show 
eliminated from one of the greatest stock 
shows the world has ever seen. We 
}think abolishing the slaughter test from 
fat-stock show robs it of one of its 
most instructive features. 

It appears that the abolition was due 
lin the main part to the fact that the de- 
cision of judges that judged the 
| wethers on foot did not harmonize with 
|those who judged the carcasses. Pre- 
| suming that the butchers who selected 
}the winning carcases knew which suited 
|their trade best and would net them the 
| most or, in other words, knew 
their it is clear that the 
}cision of the directors of the Internation- 
jal Exposition reflects no brilliant or flat- 
tering tribute to those judges who passed 
| judgment on the living anima’s. It seems 
to us that there is reflected, not only the 
red light of dissatisfaction in the mat- 
}ter, but one that savors of incompetence 
jon the part of the judges somewhere. 

Of course, we do not expect every de- 
leision of the various judges to harmon- 
jize in every case; far from it; but it is 
|strange that animals unnoticed in that 
class aliotted to the animals on foot 
should be put at the top of the list of 
the prize-winners in the carcass classes, 
and it is a pity that on this account dis- 
satisfaction has become so rife as to be 
the principal feature in bringing about 
what we will call the unfortunate 
cision of the board of directors in ques- 
tion. 

It must admitted that all sheep- 
fanciers are not judges enough to select 
a bunch of lambs that would suit, say, 
the Chicago market, although they may 
be very capable and excellent judges of 
the points of a show or breeding animal 
of a given breed or breeds, for the rea- 
son that they may not have made this 
branch of the business a study. We trust 
that the slaughter test at the Interna- 
tional is not abolished to give blubber a 
chance. If it proves to be so we sha'l 
be doing just what Great Britain did be- 
fore we pointed out to her what a costly 
and useless article blubber was to raise. 


says “Wool 
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In judging a bunch of fat wethers we 
should shut our eyes to breed and let 
utility and quality from a _butcher’s 


standpoint be our guide. The best Shrop- 
shire lamb in the world, judged from a 
breeder's standpoint, would not be as 
valuable to the purveyor of meat as a 
common Colorado lamb if it happened to 
be too fat or heavy for his trade. There 
is quite a difference in selecting a sire 
and a butcher’s animal, for the reason 
each has a different mission. 

It requires constant practice in hand- 
ling to qualify one as an expert judge of 
any kind of animal, although we grant 
it that some are more apt pupils and 
more expert judges than others, even 
though they may have had less practice 
and experience. In judging fat sheep or 
lambs we should bear in mind that if the 
market calls for a sixty-pound lamb car- 
cass, one weighing eighty pounds is not 
so valuable, relatively, and he should al- 
so know pretty nearly what percentage 
an animal shou'd dress and whether 
the animal is made up of valuable flesh 
or unsaleable fat. What we want is 
judges who know what quality is on 
foot and what quality means on the 
block, or, in other words, we want judges 
that are judges of that class of stuff 
of which they are judging. 








SHEEP ON ROUGHAGE. 

Farmers who desire to handle sheep for 
their wool alone shou'd consider first of 
lall their supply of roughness and not 
| bother themselves in the least about 
|feeds. No other class of animals will sub- 
sist on so near nothing as will a sheep, 
says the Kansas City “Drovers’ Tele- 
gram.” Probably this happy trait of the 
mutton comes from his close relationship 
to the goat, that hardy animal that pre- 
fers the roughest kind of feeds to the 
juicy morse!s. This characteristic of the 
sheep makes it an exceedingly good 
stocker. Any farmer with summer pas- 
tures and stalk fields for winter feeding 
will have no trouble whatever in keeping 
his sheep in good wool-making condition 
without the aid of feeds, except in in- 
clement weather. 

All sheep, with the exception of young 
lambs and aged ewes that are too weak to 
withstand rugged weather or need nour- 
ishing food, will subsist in stalk fields in 
the winter time, eating the fodder and 
keeping body and soul together on the 
roughage. Of course such treatment of 
sheep will not make them fit for market 
except as feeders, but it keeps them a'ive 
and gives them nourishment to maxe 
wool, which is the remunerative item 
with stock sheep. Should the farmer see 
at any time that his flock does not re- 
ceive sufficient food from the stalk flelds 
he should give uiem hay or even mix in 
a little grain. This would not come amiss 
even if the sheep are thriving on the un- 
cut rough feed. Western Kansas sheep- 
owners prefer to rough their sheep in the 
wheat fields during the winter time. If 
this is done, the muttons will often put 
on enough flesh to be marketable. Sheep 
will not kill the winter wheat, as some 
may think. On the other hand, they are 
no more injurious to the plant than are 
cattle. They tramp’e it a little harder, 
but do not cut the young shoots so much 
with their hoofs as do the cattle. Wheat 
as a winter roughage is far more prefer- 
able than stalk fields, but it is not always 
procurable while old cornfields are plen- 
tiful. 

When sheep are pastured in summer 
and roughed in the stalk fields in winter 
it is surprising how little it takes to keep 
them. In fact the average farmer could 
not, to save his life, tel whether his 
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POLAND CHINAS 


Early sprin, 
27156 for sale at reasonable prices. 


E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 
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now. Prices right. Come and 


E have 24 very fine Gilts and Sows bred 


; all safe, and some are farrowing 


see them or write at once. 


J. T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 
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Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock— 


for sale at all 
McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Write for what you 


want, or, what is better, come and inepect the stock. 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 
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“Weekly California Excursions.” 


Excursions 
To California 


00 p. m. from St. Louis, the 


Burlington’s Personally Conducted Tourist Sleeper Ex- 


cursions leave for California. 


Besides the attraction of 


a special conductor, the crowning feature is the route— 
through Scenic Colorado and Salt Lake City. Our sys- 
tem of California Excursions, under the care of court- 
eous and responsible conductors, is a prominent feature 
of the Burlington’s service. 


Free illustrated folders—‘‘To California Through Scenic Colorado,” and 
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or l0c a head per year 


for their maintenance About the only 
item of cost is the interest money on the 
land they occupy. This is such a small 
figure, however, that it hardly deserves 
recognition. In return for this insignifi- 
cant outlay of money necessary to keep | 
the sheep alive they yield the farmer 


each year an average of 7 pounds of wool 
to the head. In times of industrial de- 
pression the wool market eases off, and, 
as a result, the sheep do not net their 
owner so much money. In years of pros- 
perity however, they are a veritable po- 
nanza. Taking the years through, a fair 
average price of native wool is 12%c per 
pound. This is the amount the farmer 
receives for the product of his sheep de- 
livered at a nearby town. The 7 pounds 
of wool that each sheep turns off during 
the year would give a total of 87%c per 
head per year to the owner. On 100 head 
this is an annual income of $87.50. To do 
his best the farmer should not expend 


over $10 or $15 a year in keeping the 
sheep. So much for profit in roughing 
sheep. 


DECLINE OF THE MERINO. 


Thirty years ago the Merino was the 
leading American sheep, and Vermont 
the fleld of the most careful breeding and 
care. There were many types of the Me- 
rino family equally carefully bred in Ver- 
mont, but the highest bred showed very 
wrinkly bodies, only fleeces of moderate- 
ly long and very thickly planted wool, 
with excellent strength of fiber and good 
luster, It was ascertained in practice, 
however, that the painstaking method in 
selection, mating and general breeding, 
while yielding excellent results in form 
of carcass and quantity, density and 
weight of had weakened the ani- 
mal's constitutional vigor, and had taken 
the Merino out of the list of strictly 
hardy domestic anima's, says the “Stock 
Growers’ Journal." At first the lessening 
vigor of the Vermont Merino was attrib- 
uted to the pampering and the extra care 


fleece 


usually bestowed on all high-bred stock, 
but it came to be understood that any 
general diffusion or dispersion of these 


blue-blooded sheep was attended with un- 
satisfactory results, for these animals 
often needed special care by a specially 
trained shepherd. Soon after this dis- 
covery the best wool-growers commenced 
to breed out the body wrinkles and the 
oily fleece. Gradual'y, too, the density 
of the old Merino fleece was bred out and 
a longer wool fiber was substituted, and 
a larger, stronger body was developed, 
until the fad in sheep breeding raaically 
changed. Then came _ the virtual col- 
lapse of fine Merino breeding in Ver- 
mont, New York and Ohio succeeding the 
period of actual and anticipated collapse 


in wool and mutton prices in the ‘Ms. 
The Merinos have been much neglected 
of late, and it is believed to be a mis- 
take. The Spanish Merino is a good 


breed, but too much has been attempted 
with this excellent sheep It is impossi- 
ble to crowd all the eminent sheep prop- 
erties into one breed. Great length of 
fiber is incompatible with fineness and 
density of fleece, and the very fine, heavy 
oily fleece is irreconcilable with hardiness 
and constitutional vigor. Tastes change 
and the fads in breeding change with 
them. The Merino will regain its former 
prestige with woo!l-growers when improv- 
ed breeding produces a larger sheep with 
a plain body which is we'l and evenly 
covered by a thick fleece of brilliant fiber, 
but wool of medium staple. This restores 
a Merino of excellent constitution, good 
frame, yielding a fine fleece peculiarly 
valuable for its fineness and strength. 
This restoration of a valuable breed is 
going forward, and will demonstrate re- 
sults in a few years. 


FEEDING LAMBS FOR MARKET. 


About this time in the year many lambs 
change hands preparatory to fattening. 
Several questions arise in this connec- 
tion. The first is, at what price the lambs 
should be bought. A direct answer can- 
not be given, as no one knows what price 
they will have to sell at when fattened. 
Then the size and condition of the lambs 
at time of purchase should be considered. 
Well developed lambs, that can be finish- 
ed in @ days, are worth more than small, 
thin ones, that will need to be fed twice 





as long. Owing to the high price of corn 
few lambs probably will be fed until the 


G. H. MILLER, 
Breeder of Registered Angora Goats, 
BLUPPTON, MO. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS! iact%°ts nant nolees 
if taken soon, Address 


at a bargain 
A. A. ALEXANDER, Hustonia, Mo. 


| Shorthorn Bulls, English Berkshire 
Hogs and Southdown Sheep 


For sale at all times. Prices right, Cail on or 
ddress 





C. A. McOUB, Auxvasse, Mo. 
30 Pure-Bred Shropshire Yearling 


FOR SALE Bucks, marked right, and 20 ewes, 


registered, at $10 00 each. 
. T. McILROY, 
STARK, MISSOURI, PIKE COUNTY. 


Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 
Ten yearling ewes and buck; six of them bred in 
Canada. Price of the lot, $160.00. 
HARRY D. BURRUSS, 
Carrollton, Ill. 











A HOG with 
aHISTORY 


The history of the famous ©, 
hogs is summed up in the word 
| Nal wy | Seats od a the 
- i. C.’s are the hogs tha! 5 ears 
Md to the perfection of this beesd— 
without the loss of a single hog 
through disease. will ship a sample 
pair of r- on time, giving their full pedi 
gree and allow you agency for your commu- 
nity. Twe 0. I. C.’s weighed 2,806 
Ibs, Write for particulars, 
L. B. SILVER 00,, 171 Hog Building, Cleveland, 0. 
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new corn is ripe. The man who is in @ 
position to grain feed lambs from wean- 
ing time will probably meet a good mar- 
ket in the fall. The feeder should have a 





| 


}dry 
| most cheaply on the two combined. It is 





fan 


| lambs can get enough from the 
}to subsist upon. But growth can be made 
|far more cheaply during the fall months 
|than during the winter, that is, 
| will 
{in connection with grass than when fed 


cent advance for his finished lambs over 
cost three to four months earlier with 
feeds at normal prices. The shorter the 


feeding period and the lower the price of 
the smaller the 
cost and selling prices 
profit from the deal. 
Barring an exceptional rise in price, it 
is the policy to prepare for 
a long feeding period. Mutton can be 
made more cheaply on pasturage than on 
feed exclusively. It be made 


between 
for a 


margin 
necessary 


feeds, 


never best 


can 


thought tnat 
long as the 
pastures 


altogether too common 


it will not pay to feed as 


lambs 
pay a higher price for grain fed 
with hay. 

Under favorable conditions !ambs will 
gain from two to three pounds 
a week, the younger they are the more 
rapid the gain. This is in striking con- 
trast to the results in pig feeding. A pig 
win gain more per day after it is six 
months old for the next two months than 
from the age of four to six months, but 
not so with a lamb. The older it gets 
the smaller the gain per day, and the 
larger the amount of feed required for 
maintenance, 

The safest rule in lamb feeding is to 
hasten them to market as early in their 
lives as they can be gotten large and fat 
enough. This is the one secret in profit- 
able mutton making, On our own farm, 
with clover, rape and cow peas, we hope 
to make some mutton at low cost before 
corn is ready for feeding, and they will 
be finished as rapidly as possible after- 
ward.—H. P. Miller, in Ohio Farmer. 





How are the lamb crops coming along? 
|We would like to know. So would your 
friends! 


If the land is foul the sheep will clean 
it up more cheaply than any other la- 
borers you can emp’'oy. 


The evils growing out of excessive ser- 
vice are weakening of the physical ener- 
gies of the ram and a reduction of the 
jlamb crop numerically. 





i 
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The Markets 

















| . 
the week in a strong and very promising 
I yndition. There was but one fault to be 


found, and this was that the supply was 
‘too small for the demand. Buyers were 
> 1 65 68 on hand from all quarters, and every 
= + t a ri le |class, with the exception of the inferior 
+ go elevator—No. 2 red jand badly blemished horses, were snap- 
667 No. 3 red at G%c; No. 4 at 00% | ped up quickly at prices both satisfactory 
. ; rd is little demand, and [ang encouraging to consignors. Eastern 
~ t ¥ a . ilor No. 2 Oklahoma } buyers said that the market was s.ronger 
on “ we 68e and quotable at é7c |than it had been at any time d iring* the 
, N x with Turkey held at 7c |year. They all sought good chunks, and 
eh e t bove 69c: No. 3 sold at |although their line of discrimination was 
= . Ne braska and 64c for Kansas, and |not so finely drawn.as usual, they did not 
- - rth 6¢ No. 4 seld at 62@64c for |get as many as they wanted The soutn- 
Ss , jern market is continuing an active factor 
- ( RN Higher, but the demand of a im the market and appears to be wx ak il 
i cl r, as orders scarce and jing weekly Many southern buyers were 
al ements light By sample del. |in the ring for small and medium aeanee. 
No at 58c; No. 3 at 5642c; No. 3 yellow, | Best single chunks sold to eastern bu ers 
56 ro No. 2 white, 62%c, and No. 2 white, |@t $120@175, and pairs sod up to $%5 
; . No. 2 vellow. 5°@58l4c | Good drivers were rather —_ 2 ors to 
riage g-« . Foor erings ve differen classes 
OATS—Dul!, as shippers out of market < an a Ae F , 
and local demands moderate. A consi; | MULES—The supply of mules opened 
centile SRE: Sees OPER 88 pve week liberally About 5 loads and 
generally held steadily By sample ¢ | several small bunches were reported on 
Mo. 8 eee Band Nae pa aides | the commission market, while the dealers 
No. S Aapee W. and Beste & wife; | received about 3 or 4 loads. Receipts of 
No. 3 white, 36@3ic, and No. 4 white, 2@ this volume indicate a lively movement, 
%c W. side; No. 2 white nominally Se. as there must be some trade to sustain 
BABLBT—At Gc lruns like this. The market started out 
hp ane aaaea lin a steady strip, though transactions 
BEAN—Ge for Kansas bran in 100s on the ear!y market were not very nu- 
prompt or September shipment, East St. leccnaie, Ab eet aban Qestiniectiinn 
Louis basis, and 66@67c bid for September steady. Some demand from outside quar- 


in 100s at 65c in large sacks. At mill bran 


at 65@67c and ships at W#@95« 


FLOU R—S i: 


sells 
RYE sks. and $3.25 in 

bbs 
CORNMEAL 
rl, grits and hominy, 8.20 


City meal f. o. b. $2.10; 











HAY—Timothy. new, $11; No. 1. 9.@ 
10.50; No. 2, $8@8.50 Prairie hoice, $9 
No. 1, $8@8.50; No. 2, $6.50@7.50. 

BUTTER—Dull. Quotations: Creamery— 
Extra, %c; firsts 17@ 18 seconds, Itc. 
Dairy—Extra 16@17c; firsts 14@lic; 
grease 4 Ladle-packed—Extra,  16c; 
firsts, 14015 Country—Choice, 12c; poor 
to fair, 9@lic 

Current receipts 144¢c to léc. Re- 
eipts, 1,605 local and 22 through; shipped, 

30) 

CHEESE—J: x: Twinsat lk single, 
11% dairies Y. A., ll%ec; long 
horn, 11‘ Li rer, 11@11%c. Swiss— 
Choice, 16@17c; No. 2, 124%@13e. Brick, 11% 
@1X 


rs, 5c; 


LIVE POULTRY—Heavy and light hens 
10 er spring chickens, per I!b., 


12¢. 





Spring ducks at 


ceipts 


S1LG92 Spring geese at 7 Turkeys— 
Average receipts 12c for old; spring at 
12%$c Ducks, 7éc. Live pigeons and 
squabs, $1 per dozen. Geese, 4toc. 


COUNTRY LARD—Choice at 8%@téec. 
COUNTRY BACON—Sides at 6c. 
COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 7 3-l6c; good ordinary, 7 13-léc; low 
middling. S4c; middling, Sec; good mid- 
dling, S4c; middling fair, 94c. 
WOOL—Generally and un- 
changed; firm on the finer grades, while 
easy on all Medium and coarser 
grades are quite dul'—not being salable 
to manufacturers, save in a very limited 
way, and then only at prices that leave 
barely margin to the dealers here, 
who grade and handle wool. No demand 
from any other source 
FEATHERS—In demand; 
live geese in small sks., 48c, 


inactive 


else 


any 


steady. Prime 
in large sks., 


46c; gray 35c in small, 33c in large sks.; 
old white 38@40c; X 28@34c; XX 18@24c; 
XXX l@lic; XXXX 5c; chicken 3c. Tare 


2 per cent on small sks. and 2 


on large. Ducks—White 35c; dark 25c. 
BEESWAX—Quiet at 26%c per 'b. for 
prime. 
ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.50 to $4; 


lady slipper at 8c; seneca at 38c; pink at 
lfc; golden seal at 46@47c; May apple at 
wahoo—bark of root 8c, bark of tree 
2%c; blood at 2%c; blue flag at 3c; sassa- 
fras bark at 5c; wild ginger at 5c; snake 
30@32c; Angelica at 5@6c. 

HOPS — New York, 
Coast, 18@19c; old 
@Rc. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark 6@8c; bright am- 
ber, 10@llc; bright alfalfa, 15c, inferior. 
Strained: Southern in bbls. at 44@1%e; 
cans, 5@5%c; California cans, 6@6%4c. 

BROOM CORN.—Nominally firm. Quote 
per ton: Fair, 65@75c; common, 50@60c; 
choice at 80@S8ic. 

POP CORN (On cob)—Choice white, $2 
per 100 Ibs.; rice worth, $2.50; mixed, $1.50; 
new, $1.50@2. 

CIDER—Per bbl., $@4.50. 

SORG. CANE SEED—Best $1.25 per 100 
Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime new %@25c per gal. 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New su- 
gar, 8c per lb.; Canadian at 13c; maple 
sirup at 6@9%c per gallon. 

GRASS SEEDS—Millet at 





21@22c ; 
at lic; 


Pacific 
foreign at 40 


T5@We ; 


tim- 


othy at $3 to $4.25; prime seeds worth 
more; clover $7.50@9; new redtop $4 to 
$7.50. 


GRAPES.—30@40 per %-basket. 

WATERMELONS~—Missouri, $25@60 per 
car, according to quality; Indiana, $120@ 
130 per car for choice large and $10@15 per 
100 in a jobbing way. 

CANTALOUPES—Home-grown,  35@50c 
per bu. box. Rocky Ford, $2@2.25 per pony 
crate and $3@3.50 per standard crate. 

PEACHES—Express receipts 60@8¢e per 
4-basket crate for red and 75@$1 for yel- 
low freestones. Arkansas 6s, choice at 
$1.50@1.65, and poor from 50c@$1; Missouri 
6s; choice at $1.40@1.50; Michigan, $1@1.25 
per bu. basket. 

APPLES—Choice $2.50 up to $3 for fancy 
per bbl.; sma!l and inferior green, 75e@$1, 
and good, $1.25@1.75. 

PLUMS—Home-grown and near-by 
Newman at 35@45e and common at %@3 'e 
per %-bu. basket. Damsons at 60@70ce per 


46-bu. 
PEARS—Common near-by varieties 20@ 
2%c per %-bu. basket; Bartletts, 40@50c; 


Howell, Le Conte, Seckel and Flemish 
Beauty, 40c; Southern Illinois, bu. baskets 
—Duchess, 8sc@$1; Seckel, %c@$1, and 
green at 85c. Georgia Kiefers, 75@We per 
5-peck box; Southern Le Conte, $2@3 per 
bbl. 

CRABAPPLES—3@c 
ket and $2 per bbl. 

POTATOES—Near-by Onio from farm- 
ers’ wagons at 30@35c for bottom stock to 
#c for bluff stock. Near-by lower river 
Stock at about 23@22c. 

ONIONS—Near-by 35@37c for Weather- 
ford to 45@50c for choice red globe; yel- 
low, 30@35c. 

SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown $1 
per bu. box for Bermuda and $1.25@1.50 
per bu. for Nansemond. 

HORSES—The horse market started out 


per %-bu. bas- 





Bas been used for over sixty years 
ing with perfect suc- 
H 
pea dl IN gates cures wind colic, 
world. Be sure eee eck for Mee, Winslow's 


MRS. by millions of mothers for their 
WINSLOW’ children while teeth- 
cess. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays 
all 

YRUP and e best remedy for diare 
Sold b; eve! rt of the 

rong nd tak othe. we Twenty-f) 
Syrupm”” a take no r enty-five 

A, Dottle. 


| 


| 





jters 


was evidenced during the forenoon 


|by the appearance of buyers from differ- 


ent quarters. There were some from the 
east, but the majority were from the 
south. General conditions appeared very 
ncouraging. Receipts are taking on the 
size of fall runs, the buyers are begin- 
ning to appear and it is expected that the 
business will increase gradually from 
now on. 


(Additional Markets on Fourth Page.) 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Cli- 
mate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending Aug. 25, 1902. 

Except in the extreme southern por- 
tion of the state, where the temperature 
was about normal, the past week aver- 
aged somewhat cooler than usual, with 
much cloudy weather and frequent show- 
The rainfall has been 
evenly distributed, but over much the 
greater portion of the state the total for 
the week exceeded 1 inch, and over a 
number of the southwestern, central and 
northeastern counties it ranged from 2 to 
3 inches, a few localities receiving from 4 
to 6 inches. Very local wind 
storms occurred in some of the south- 
western counties, breaking down corn 
and sorghum, blowing off apples and 
damaging hay and grain stacks. 

While the drouth in the southeastern 
counties has not been thoroughly broken, 
except in localities, the rains have been 
of great benefit to late corn and pastures, 
and have put the ground in much better 
condition for plowing. In some districts, 
however, the rainfall was too light to be 
of material benefit, and corn is drying up 
rapidly. The rains have also improved 
the condition of late corn, pastures and 
meadows in many of the northern and 
western counties, but in portions of those 
sections rain was not needed and the cool, 
cloudy and showery weather is retarding 
the ripening of the early On the 


ers. 


Severe 


corn. 


per cent | Whole, however, the crop is still doing 


finely and an immense yield is assured in 
most sections. Considerable 
has already been cut, and with normal 
weather conditions probably nine-tenths 
of the entire crop will be out of danger 
from frost by Sept. 15. Cotton in the 
southeastern counties, is opening wel’, 
but there is still some complaint of shed. 
ding. Tobacco is maturing nicely and 
some has been cut. In Schuyler county 
some tobacco has been damaged by the 
overflowing of small streams. Early po- 
tatoes are keeping well, as a rule, but in 
some districts they continue to rot badly, 
The’ grinding of 
quite general and 


early corn 


sorghum is becoming 
the very fine. 
Pastures are needing more rain in some 
of the southern counties 


crop is 


. but in most sec- 
tions they continue in excellent condition. 
A heavy crop of millet is being secured 
in the northern sections, and other late 
forage crops are making excellent 
growth. In the southwestern counties the 
weather has been unfavorable for the 
curing of prairie hay and the harvesting 
of that crop has progressed slowly. In 
some of the southern counties, and also 
in a few localities in the northwest sec- 
tion, the ground is still too hard for 
plowing, while in a few of the west-cen- 
tral counties it is too wet; in most sec- 
tions, however, it is in fair to good con- 
dition and preparations for fall seeding 
are progressing favorably. A little wheat 
has already been sown. In many of the 
northern and western counties the week 
has been very unfavorable for thresh- 
ing, owing to frequent showers and lack 
of sunshine, and some grain in stack, as 
well as that remaining in shock, is be- 
ing greatly damaged. Apples are still 
dropping to a considerable extent, and 
reports of rotting continue to be received, 
but in some districts a fairly good crop is 





indicated. A. E. HACKETT, 
Columbia, Mo., Aug. 26, 1902. 
Subscribers should bear in mind that 


the RURAL WORLD is stopped when 
the time paid for has expired. To keep 
up a constantly increasing subscription 
list we allow old subscribers to send a 
NEW name with their own for one dolar, 
and to add at any time NEW names at 
fifty cents each—but renewals without 
new names are at one dollar a year. We 
also allow subscribers to club with the 
twice-a-week “Republic” or the  twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” at $1.25 a year 
—thus securing two one-dollar papers at 
that very low price. We appreciate the 
kind efforts of our patrons in all parts 
of the union in speaking good words in 
behalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our 
stantly increasing circulation. 


con- 





GOOD NEWS £ 20M GOObLui H. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 

Success to the best agricultural paper 
published! I heard a gentleman remark 
the other day (and he was not a farmer, 
either) that if he owned as much as 40 
acres of land he would not do without the 
RURAL WORLD, even if he had to do 
without his three meals a day to save 
enough to pay for it. 

The crops in this vicinity are fine. Un- 
tess destroyed by storm or flood the corn 
crop will be a record breaker. Although 
the recent heavy rains and wind have 
blowed down and broken off quite a good 
deal of the late corn. “What are you 
going to do with all your corn this year,” 
is the question you hear asked among 
the farmer folks. 

H. C. Goodrich of Hilltop Farm is nil- 





rather un- | 


ing his silo this week, and he estimates 
that the corn he is putting in wou'd yield 
7% bushels per acre if left to fully ma- 
ture. 

The hay crop was large, but there will 


be lots of damaged hay on account of so 
much rain Fiax is almost an entire 
failure, much of it not being worth 


Oats are good, yielding from 
Wheat is also 
yielding from ® to 35 bushels per 


threshing. 
40 to # bushels per acre. 
good, 
acre. 
The ground is wetter at present writ- 
ing than it has been since April, 1901, and 
prospect for more rain. 
Henry Co., Mo. h.LL GOODRICH 


INDIANA FARM NOTES. 


| Editor RURAL WORLD: I write you 
this week, as there has been a fine rain 


that stops all outdoor work, unless it 
would be fencing. Harvest is come and 
gone, and in balancing accounts with 
wheat most all of us find ourselves in 
debt. Very poor yield and quality! Why, 
there was not one fied in ten good 
enough to grade at all. The field I burn- 
ed and disked last fall made the best 
quality of wheat, but not so much per 
acre as my clover sod But the quality 
overbalanced quantity so much that it 


netted more dollars per acre—not count- 
ing the difference in the amount of work 


fione in preparing the land. I wish to 
remind the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD that land has not been broken 


since the spring of 1898. It was then put 
in followed by wheat; burned off 
and disked in fall and sowed to timothy, 
which failed to set. Then the next spring 
it was double disked and planted to corn 
and produced 8 bushels per acre; then 
sowed to wheat in corn with one-horse 
drill and made 15 bushels of wheat per 
acre in 191. Last fall I burned and 
double disked and sowed to wheat the 
10th day of October and got 15 bushels of 
No. 2 wheat. I also sowed timothy last 
fall and c'over this spring on same land, 
and both are well set and over knee high. 
My clover sod wheat made 22 bushels per 
per acre of no-grade wheat. 

Brother Lyon gives good advice on sow- 
ing wheat. Don't be afraid to pack your 
land before you sow. Rain does the 
work in that line if you have your 
ground levelled with drag and roller be- 
fore it comes. Without lots of rain I 
never could pack it solid enough if brok- 
en over 4 inches, and most times I plow 
|hardly that deep for wheat. But this is a 
wonderful land. This county boasts of 
the largest steer in America; said to 
weigh 4,000 pounds. Also we have the only 


corn, 


natural born three-legged hog known 
anywhere. The Egypt of the state for 
corn and the Africa for watermelons. 


They are sent ‘from this county by the 
trainload every season. We also have 5 
per cent money on good land and 2 per 
cent taxes at cash values on all personal 
property. Real estate is assessed at $25 
to $40 per acre and 2 per cent tax or bet- 
ter. 

We will have the most bountiful corn 
crop this country has known for years, 
but that is about all. No fruit of any 
kind for home use; fair potatoes and to- 
matoes; good yield of hay, but poor qual- 


ity. PAT. 
Sullivan Co., Ind. 
WiNicen TURF OATS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
winter oats for several 
sons with more than 
other grain crops, I take this opportu- 
nity of informing my fellow-farmers of 
my believing it may be the 
means of helping them in increasing the 
returns from their farms, and as a sub- 
stitute for wheat, which is becoming a 
very unsatisfactory crop. According to my 
and that of my neighbors, 
know a good thing when they see 
it, and quickly made the change, winter 
oats have much more satisfactory 
than wheat, and yield better returns taan 


Having sown 
successive sea- 
usual success over 


success, 


experience, 
who 


proven 


Spring oats, as well as other grain crops. 
Sown in the fall, from Sept. 15 until Oct. 
20, they are 
wheat, require 
withstand our 
trouble. 

I believe 


practically hardy 
ial treatment and 
winters here without any 


as as 


no spe 


the first winter oats in our 
section were introduced by Messrs. Wood, 

Stubbs & seedsmen of Louisville, 
| Ky., although comparatively few 
were at first, they have now be- 
;come universally used in this section, 
as well as others in our state. The land 
prepared as for wheat, with an addition 
of a little fertilizer, will usually make 
three times as many bushels per acre as 
wheat. 

Last fall was a very dry one, and very 
little grain germinated until late in the 
|} Season with us; yet our average yield on 
winter oats were about forty bushels per 
jaere, which, considering the very bad 
| Season, was remarkabdiy good. Wheat 
io similar land did not yield more than 
twelve bushels per acre, and the quality 
|; Was very poor. In a good season we 
|have made very much larger crops than 
this, sometimes yielding seventy-five 
bushels per acre. I usually sow about 
one and a quarter bushels per acre, and 
some of my neighbors sow one and a half 
bushels to one and three-quarter bushels, 
As there is no danger from fly and rust, 
they can be sown earlier than wheat. The 
cost of the seed is less, They can be 
grazed during the winter and early 
spring, and afford fine pasturage for 
cows and horses, and this does not seem 
to hurt the crop as they yield just as 
|largely if winter pastured as without. 
| Winter oats produce the finest quality 
|grain, weighing from thirty-six to forty- 
| two pounds to the measured bushel. They 
are very full of kernel and much better 
than ordinary spring oats for feed. Their 
| stiff straw enables them to stand up well, 
}and although we had one or two severe 
}Wind storms before harvest, the 
|stood up well. 

A large portion of the crop this year 
has already been sold at good prices. 
They are bringing from 5 to 10 cents per 
bushel more than spring oats, 

I am not writing with the view of ad- 
vertising my crop, for I have not a bushel 
to sell, having sold my entire crop to 
Messrs. Wood, Stubbs & Co., and coud 
have sold three times as many if I had 
been able to do so. 


H. B. HUFFSTETTER. 
Charleston, Ind. 


Co., 
and 
sown 


oats 





A FEW NOTES FROM AN OHIO 
FARM. 
| 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Bro. “Bilt’ 
jhas been up from Southern Kentucky on 
|& two weeks’ visit and we had to go and 
}see Tom and Dick and Harry, Joe, John, 
|Sam, Pete and Aleck, so don’t expect 
}much from me. 

| To the friend who wrote me 
|Texas asking about chinch bug fu 
jlet me say that he must correspond 
|his state experiment st 
\to it. 


from 
ngus 
with 
ation in regard 
I couldn’t get it for him, as there 





i 
| 
! 


has been so much imposition practised 
with regard to such things that those in 
charge of them are cautious about send- 
ing them out. 

To those who have written me about 
cow peas, I only save seed for my own 
use. Several good firms advertise them 
in the RURAL WORLD. 

To my Palmyra correspondent, we do 
not use a coal oi! or gasoline stove, but 
know many who do and who like them. 
I think I would prefer an oil stove, as I 
believe it is less liable to explode. 

To F. D. M., —. Mo., I have never 
planted Kaffir corn as late as August 1, 
but had it to ripen planted July 10; would 
not hesitate to plant August 1 to 8, and 
would expect a good crop of fine fodder. 

Thank my Vernon County, Mo., friend 
for letter about vetch; mine are a mass 
of bloom and are setting full of pods. 

To T. J. Scott, Barton County, Mo., I 
do not think there is a beardless winter 


barley. You can get the seed of the 
other of any of our advertisers.. Regard- 
ing the yarrow, I think Prof. Irish is 
right. Yarrow is achillea millefolia; 


queen of the meadow is eupatorium pur- 
purea, if I mistake not. A tea of the 
first is often used for flux and of the 
latter in fevers and as a blood purifier. 
The yarrow has a white blossom or head 
of bloom, rarely a pink specimen is 
found; the “‘queen” has a purplish head 
of flowers; yarrow only growns 2% to 3 
feet high; Queen 5 feet or more. 

Mrs. McVey, I had a plant of the En- 
glish ivy from Hawthorne's old home. 
The parent plant was brought from the 
Tuileries in Paris. It perished from 26 
degrees below zero. I tremble when I 
hear about the white daisies; you may be 
getting a stock of the dreaded oxeye 
daisy, that fearful pest of meadows. 

Bro. Wade underrates his own ability. 
Any man who has made such a success 
at farming as he has should not “hide 
his light under a bushel.” 

C. E,. Rynearson can probably get red 
velvet wheat from the Ohio experiment 
station, Wooster, O., Prof. C. E. Thorne, 
Director. It is the variety used as a 
check in all their Wheat tests and is a 
good wheat. 

Shake hands Bro. Grinstead on your 
advocacy of smal'er farms and better 
tillage. Your mention of June corn re- 
minds me that I planted some of it once 
and the stalks grew 2% feet high, but 
made rather poor ears. It is a genuine 
drouth resister and might be a good sort 
to use aS a cross on some of our small, 
deep grained Northern varieties. 

c. D. LYON. 

Higginsport, Ohio. 

[These few notes were received a month 
ago, but are too interesting to consign to 
oblivion.—Ed.] 





MISSOURI STATE 


FAIR. 





The second state fair was held at Se- 
dalia last week, and its success in every 
department is highly gratifying to the 
people of the state and to all the officials 
concerned in its management. Its suc- 
cess has been unqualified—the exhibits in 
every department have been large and 
meritorious; competition in most of the 
classes was keen, and exhibitors have 
been satisfied with the work of the 
judges, a result not always attained de- 
spite the best possible intentions. 

The opening day the attendance, as is 
usually the case, was light; the weather 
being very unfavorable, but on Tuesday, 
notwithstanding the unpleasant condition 
of the grounds, the attendance was much 
greater, and ffom then until the end of 
the week was ali that was anticipated, 


the crowd on big Thursday being very 
great. 
On Tuesday, Galloway cattle, Poland- 


China and Duroec-Jersey hogs, Percheron 
horses and jennets were judged. Gatllo- 
ways were represented by full herds be- 


longing to I. B. & A. M. Thompson, 
Nashua; C. N. Moody, Atlanta, Mo., who 
divided the prizes. Poland-China honors 
were taken by J. D. Marshall, Walton, 
Kan., who took four blue and five red 
ribbons. Messrs. J. R. Young, Richards, 


Mo., were also exhibitors in this c ass, as 
were M. M. Anderson of Lathrop and J. 
L. Clark, Bolivar, Mo. There were about 
140 Durocs on show, the exhibitors being 
McFarland Beaman, Mo.; Harry 
Sneed, Smithton, Mo.; Howard Hague, 
Walton, Kan.; C. R. Doty, Charleston, 
Kan.; A. F. Russek, Savannah, Mo.; G. 
Rudy, Smithton, Mo., and 8. Y. Thorn- 
ton, Blackwater, Mo. The show of Per- 
cherons was very fine; the prizes were all 
taken by J. W. & J. C. Robinson, Towan- 
da, Kan., except that J. Crouch & Son, 


Bros., 


Lafayette, Ind., took a third and two 
second prizes. Lewis Monsees & Sons, 
Smithton, took most of the ribbons fer 


jacks and jennets. 

On Wednesday the fair was patronized 
by 10,000 visitors, and much satisfaction 
was expressed at the uniform excellence 
of the exhibits. Hereford classes were 
represented by some of the best herds in 
the country. O. Harris, owner of the 
Model farm at Harris, Mo., took first 
prize on aged bulls, the only entry, and 
Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo., 
took first for two-year-od bulls, The re- 
mainder of the prizes for Herefords were 
about equally divided between those two 
exhibitors, who ran each other very close 
in almost every class, and the animals 
exhibited were worthy to represent the 
breed in any competition. The awards 
for Aberdeen-Angus cattle were chiefly 
given to representatives of the breed 
from Illinois, honors being taken by SC. 
H. Gardner, Blandinsville; E. Reynolds 
& Son, Fayette, Mo., and W. R. Seeley, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. The ‘“‘Doddies” were 
well represented, and competition in most 
of the c'asses was keen, but Missouri 
breeders of Angus cattle are not numer- 
ous, and consequently were not strongly 
in evidence, 

There were nearly 300 sheep exhibited, 
Merinos being very numerous and of 
great excellence, several of the winners 
being imported prize-winners of the most 
celebrated strains. For American Me- 
rinos A. Dorsey of Perry, Ill., and H. E. 
Moore, Farmington, Mich., were the chief 
exhibitors, the latter taking the bulk of 
the honors. For French Merinos the im- 
ported sheep shown by G. Harding, Wau- 
kesha, Wis.; had it all his Own way, as 
he did with the Cotswolds. Lewis Bros. 
won most of the prizes for Lincolns and 
Leicester sheep, and G. McKerrow was 
the only exhibitor of Oxford Downs. 

The Shorthorn exhibit was remarkably 
fine, the cream of the breed being shown 
both in the bu!l and cow classes. The 
premier Shorthorn prize was awarded to 
Col. Casey for his aged bull Choice 
Goods, which also took the Sweepstakes 
prize. Col. Casey, in addition to many 
other awards for this breed, took prizes 
for aged cow, with Ruberta, the imported 
prize-winner in England; Cicely being 
Placed fifth by the judges. The whole 
Shorthorn exhibit was very fine, and 





for aged cow, with Ruberta; the imported 
prize-winner in England; Cicely, -being 


notchers had even a show. Among Mis- 
souri exhibitors were H. A. Barber, 
Windsor; W. P. Harned, Vermont; Gen- 
try Bros., Sedalia, and T. J. Wornall, 
Liberty. 

The chief prize-winners for Shropshire 
sheep were G. Allen of Allerton, Ill, and 
G. H. Davison of Mu!lbrook, N. Y., the 
latter winning with a draft of sheep just 
imported, while an importation of Mr. 
Allen's were held in quarantine and could 
not arrive in time for exhibition. Angora 
goat classes were all owned by one ex- 
hibitor, a Sedalia man. 

In poultry classes the prizes for Pekin, 
Aylesbury and Cayuga ducks went to 
Minnesota; Rouen and Muscovy prizes 
were taken by R. Doty, Charleston, 
Ill., who also took premiums for Chinese 
geese. 

Dr. H. J. Waters, dean of the agricul- 
tural college at Columbia, says that the 
corn exhibited at the fair is up to the 
standard of the best ever exhibited, and 
that next year the college will make a 
fine exhibit of cereals and farm produce. 


This season there are practically but two varie- 
ties of pears, the Sudduth, which has not blighted, 
and others which have. 





STOCK NOTES. 

Mr. C. A. McCue, Auxvasse, Mo., is of- 
fering some bargains in Southdown 
ewes and rams and Berkshire hogs of dif- 
ferent ages and both sexes. He has good 
stock and will treat you right if you 
want anything in his line. adver- 
tisement, 

Harris & McMahan, Lamine, Mo., who 
own and breed some of the best Berk- 
shires in this country, cleaned the platter 
on their Berkshires at the Missouri State 
Fair last week, and they were entitled to 
all they got, as they made one of the 
best shows ever exhibited in this state, 
and they were all bred by themselves. 

The sale of Duroc-Jerseys at the Mis- 
souri State Fair was lightly attended, 
and prices ruled low in general for qual- 
ity of stock sold. The top boar pig that 
won first prize at this year’s show 
brought $108, going to Mr. S. Y. Thornton, 
Blackwater, Mo., and was Mr. Sneed's 
consignment. The highest-priced sow was 
No. 27 of McFarland Bros.’ consignment, 
also a winner, and only brought $4l—a 
very cheap sow. There were 30 head sold 
for $640, an average of $21.35. 


See 





This seasOn there are practically but two varie- 
ties of pears, the Sudduth, which has not blighted, 
and others which have. ° 


A STORY AND ITS MORAL. 





RURAL WORLD: The “St. 
Louis Christian Advocate’ prints the 
following phunnygraph, which has a 
moral with a point. The story is this: 
The steamer was sinking, and a stout 
German, seizing a life-preserver which 
some one had thrown aside, stood with 
limbs apart and distended cheeks, blow- 
ing with all his might to inflate it. One 
of the officers, passing by, said, “You 
cant’ blow that thing up; it has a hole 
in it!’ “Ish dot so,” said the Teuton, 
“den I petter keeps my vind in me, ain't 
a? 

Not a few of us farmers are wasting 
precious time, energy and money trying 
to raise the wind—or the mortgage—by 
trying to raise crops that have long ago 
ceased to be profitable, or in trying new 
ones that a little investigation would 
have saved us time and money, or tak- 
ing the advice of some one who has never 
made a success, or in saving a few dol- 
lars in subscriptions to the best farm pa- 
pers that wou'd keep us posted on all the 
subjects in which we are interested and 
warn us against frauds that often cost 
us hundreds of dollars, or in thinking 
we know it all and have no need of 
bouks or papers or bulletins, and that 
those who write for agricultural papers 
don't know what they are writing about, 
only that they are writing against space 
and for a little cheap notoriety, and that 
the larger part of what they write wou!d 
make good soap, or we may think that 
white others may fail with certain crops 
that we know how to do it, and, without 
investigating the causes and conditions 
which may be entirely different from that 
to which we were accustomed, plunge 
into a venture that may cost us years of 
time and energy to overcome or repair. 


Editor 


The same story gives us an insight to 
the character of our best farmers—Ger- 
mans—and a reason for their almost uni- 
versal success. You do not catch a 
Dutchman losing money on any one crop 
the second time. “If dot crop don’t pay 
I quits him,” is their motto. They do 
not continue to try a crop year after 
year, making failure after failure, simply 
because their neighbors raise the same 
crop or because some one, at some time 
or other, raised a good crop of it and 
happened to get a good market for it 
and made money. 


What we western farmers want to do 
is to find what is best adapted to our 
individual farms, then find the way to 
get the most out of it for the least ex- 
pense and at the same time improve our 
farms rather than to impoverish them. 

Vernon Co., Mo. Cc. A. BIRD. 


BLIGHT IN FRUIT. 
Dr. Burrill and J. C. Blair of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Examine Orchards. 
Taken from Normal Advocate, Aug. 8, 1902. 

Prof. T. J. Burrill, chief in botany, and J. 0. 
Blair, chief in horticulture of the University of Mli- 
nois, were in the city Thursday, and, in company 
with Capt. A ti made a th gh i tg 
tion of the condition of the various orchards and 
growing nursery stock in this section. 

Dr. Burrill, after a careful examina'ion, stated 
that in all of his experience he had never seen 
trees and nursery stcck suffering so much from 
blight as is the case this year. 

What puzzled Dr. Burrill most during his inves- 
tigation was the fact that the celebrated Sudduth 
pear tree defied the ravages of the blight and, al- 
though growing side by side with other varieties 
whose b hes were black d isease, 
the sturdy Monarch of 








yt 
the field of fruits was en- 
tirely free from blight or blemish or any discolora- 
tion whatever, and is as healthy and vigorous as 


can be. 

It is certainly remarkable that the Sudduth 
should thrive and continue healthy and vigorous 
when exposed to thousands of trees whose vital 
sapped away by the ravages of blight. In 
duth pear, which has proven itself abso- 
lately biight-procf, Mr. Augustine certainly has a 
wonder in the line of fruit. 


SHREDDED FODDER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Young Farm- 
er wants to know about shredded fodder. 
We have seen it shredded and stored 
away in both small and large bulks in 
barns and have heard of no complaints 
as to its keeping. We think it will 
keep stacked outside, if topped out with 
hay or straw, just the same as any kind 
of feed. 

One must take into consideration that 
corn must stand in shock and be prop- 





erly cured before shredding. At the time 
of shredding it must be free of foreign 
dampness. Shredding corn fodder is 
growing in favor more each year here. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
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Board of Education Bidg., 9th and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


A strictly high-grade business school... 
ed on business principles. Bookkeepin ‘ 
hand, Typewriting and English course 
regular instructors. Fall Term and 2° 
opens Sept. 3d. Catalogue and circular 





















1—COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
OLLEGE. 

Located at Canton, Mo. 

majestic Mississippi River. 

ete. Thoroughly competent faculty in every dep 


2—COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE. 

4—CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

nd commands one of the most 

The buildings are being agg a mode 
nd for 


UNIVERSITY. 

8—COMMERCI4; 

toderalved, Atted with Steam bet 
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D. BR. DUNGAN, A. M., LL.D. 
Dean of Bible Department. 


or 


CARL JOHANN, A.M., LL.p. 
President, Canton, 








We think it the most economical way of 

handling the corn crop, all things con- 

sidered. A. F. MAXEY. 
Mt. Vernon, Il). 


HAY AND STRAW BALER 
Lightest. Strongest. Cheapest. 
Please send for Illustrated 
Catalogues, Prices, etc. 
WM. KOENIG & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Many farmers are slow to believe the 
statement that 48 per cent of the value 
of the corn crop is in the fodder. This 
is because they think of fodder as the 
dry, overripe, unpalatable stuff it usually 
is. When cut green, after the kernels 
begin to harden, the grain matures in the 
shock and the fodder has color, smell 
and nutriment. The same rule applies 
to all forage—‘‘cut before it ripens.”’ 


A FEW INTERESTING POINTERS ON 
RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES. 


_ 


Those of us who have waded through the wet 
go im the early aoe, who have worked in 
ow meadows, who have chopped and hauled wood 
when the thermometer was 20 degrees below zero, 
and who bave wrestied for half an hour every win- 
ter’s morning with a pair of hard cowhide boots, 
trying to get them on, can well understand the 
farmer s emotions when he said, “Blessed be those 
who perfected Rubber Boots and Shoes and Felt 
Boots with Rubber Overs, for they have made it 
possible for the outdoor worker to labor without 
suffering from wet or cold feet.” But how few of 
the users of Rubber Boots and Shoes know any- 
thing about the intrinsic merit of the goods, for 

a x Boots and Shoes, like coons, look 
alike” to the wearer, and, as a result. the wearer 
weelty gets the poorones. If pecple realized how 
great is the durability of rubber when it is good, 
they would demand better goods, for rubber when 
nearly pure will wear lize iron. Take a piece of 
good rubber. say an eighth of an inch thick. and 
attach it to the sole of ashoe and attach a piece of 
wroughtiron of same thickness to the sole of ‘he 
other shoe, and the rubber will wear as long as the 


ron. 
It is afact that everytime the quality of rubber 
is reduced the durability is reduced twice as much, 
because there is only one 
way to do it, and that is to 
take out rubber, which gives 
the wear, and put in its 
lace adulterations that 
ave no wearing qualities 
at all. 
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Commercial College, Shorthand and Telegraph dehoo/, 

309 NORTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for s 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago, 
























KLONDIKE WINTER ONION. 


Spring Onions all winter. Monta W uiltiplier, 

t money maker. Cultu irections with 

- Pecket 25c; ee 50c; gallon $165. Write 

for fall catalogue ESTERN CO-OPERATIVE 
CO., 8t_ Louis, Mo. 

SCOTCH COLLIE SHEP. 

HERD DOGS. Pups by regis- 

tered and trained parents for sale. 

Wotring Alton 63143 at stud. Stud 

fee $15. Circulars ee rice list 


tree. J.C. N, 
State Centre, Ia. 











panying en- 
graving, as elso the one 
seen in the advertisement 
elsewhere, is from an actual 
fest of the strength and 
elasticity of the rubber used 
in the regular lines of the 
Buckskin Brand of Rubber 
Boots and Shoes, manufac- 
tured by the Monarch Rub- 
ber Company, of 8t. Louis. 

There is one company who 
has had the courage of their 
convictions, and they are 
making Rubber Boots and 
Shoes under the name of the 
Buckskin Brand that are in 
purity and quality far be- 
yond anything produced in 
this country, and, to show 
the quality, they cut a strip 
two inches wide from the 
sole of a boot and hang a 
100-lb. weight on it. The 
strip stretches out to twice 
ite original length and sus- 
tains the weight. 

This company fs not in 
the trust and are fighting 
the battle on quality. 

There has recently been 

ublished by the Monarch 

ubber Company an illus- 
trated pamphlet describing 
the manufacture of Rubber 
Boots and Shoes. They are 
sending this free to anyone 
who will write for it, and it 
is well worth reading. The 
illustrations show the na- 
tives preparing the crude 
rubber in the forests of Bra- 
zil and also the various ma- 
chines used in a modern 
Rubber Boot and Shoe Fac- 





Serr a 
All readers who may desire the above mentione 
pamphiet are advisea to promptly send request - 
same and a copy will be forwarded by return mail. 
Address: Monarch Rubber Co., 490 Bittner Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INDIAN CORN. 





(Continued from First Page.) 

lination. We prefer and practice the 
former. Both this present year (1902) and 
last year we have been subjected to a 
most disastrous drouth, together with all 
the evils that invariably follow, or ac- 
company, as a direct consequence there- 


of, as the tassels being killed by het 
winds and hotter sunshine before the 
silks made their appearance. In _ this 


case, had it not been for the fact that 
we had planted mixed seed, or an earlier 
and later variety mixed together, a total! 
loss would have been the inevitable con- 
sequence, as all, without exception, the 
early tassels were killed before the silks 
made their appearance; in fact, although 
there was sufficient moisture in the 
ground to bring out the tassels, there 
was not a sufficiency of moisture to bring 
forth a single shoot, much less a silk, 
while the tassels, a'though they made 
their appearance, simply died back, as 
also the top blades. There was not a suf- 
ficiency of moisture in the soil to Reep 
them alive. By mixing and planting 
two or more varieties that bloomed in 
close succession, we succeeded in getting 
very fair corn on the earliest stalks 
where the tassels were dead; hence, we 
succeeded in saving one-fourth crop, 
where, but for this same “mixing,” a 
total loss would have resulted. Again, 
there are varieties’ of Indian corn, as al- 
so of cotton, that are partially incapable 
of producing as fine or perfect an ear, cr 
ball, when limited to poilen of the same 
variety, as would be the case were two, 
sometimes widely differing, varieties are 
mixed together and planted at same 
time. In this we are simply stating facts, 
and wish it to be distinctly understood 
that we are in no way affected with that 
pernicious “mania,” or habit, of “mix- 
ing’ that seems to be the bane of the 
average American farmer. A too rigidly 
close inbreeding results in impaired con- 
stitutional vigor. 

Plant-breeding includes not only the 
security of variations from existing 
types, but also the fixation of al desira- 
ble varieties and elimination of all unde- 
sirable variations by continuous, careful, 
systematic selection, until fixity of type 
is established, become hereditary with 
each and all the desirable variations so 





lindelibly stamped upon 


them as that 
they are able to transmit these same de- 





OUR ADVICE 


and write today for our 8-page 
Grocery List. We send it FREE 
to heads of families. It will enable 
you to save 15 to 40 per cent on your 
groceries. Our shipments go every- 
where and always prove satisfac- 
tory. Write for Grocery List today. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 
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guishing characteristics, to their pro- 
geny perfectly true to type. 

To do this, there must exist in the mind 
lof the breeder a clearly defined idea of 
the type desired, and a rigid adherence 
to this type year after year in making his 
selections, until said type becomes s 
firmly established that “like will produc: 
like,” with but little, if any, variatio 
To anyone who tries to understand th 
corn plant in all its multiform variations 
the securing of variations is a very = 
ple matter; it is in obtaining ‘“‘fixity of 
type” that the trouble comes in. Even 
this “fixity of type’’ becomes quite a sim- 
ple matter when compared with the o)- 
taining a perfect “ideal’’ or c ear co!- 
ception of an ideal type. Here it is that 
the old adage, “Many men and man 
| minds,” comes in. The breeder must 
simply please himself, instead of trying 
to please others. It is a natural impos- 
sibility for him to please everybed); 
hence he need not try; it would simp! 
be a waste of time. 

Some breeders go in for earliness. son 
for productiveness; others for prolificac) 
This is well, and as it should be, we 4° 
not a chronic kicker; hence have no kicks 
to make with those who choose to di'- 
fer with us as to “ideals of perfe tio! 
| We believe in perfect liberty of con- 
scince and freedom of opinion; yet % 
like a man who is ready at any and 4! 
times to back up his opinion with irt- 
fragable evidence or proof that he 
right in his opinion. We not on!) 
|him, we both respect and admire him 
| As we are both ready and willing to ® 
cord to others perfect freedom of opinio 
bese hope we may be pardoned if we !3) 
claim to the same rights and privileges 
|that we so readily accord to others, 4~ 
| Ways providing that our opinions 
supported by facts in each individua 
case. We have this much to say on th 
subject of freedom of opinion for the re4- 
son that we may inadvertently tramp! 
on somebody's toes and trespass on their 
corn-patch before we get through; but 
we will endeavor to tread as lightly 
possible, so as not to hurt any more ‘han 
the exigencies of the case seem to com 
pel us to. G. H. TURNER 

Burgess, Miss. 

(To be continued.) 
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Any good separator yields from 1% 
to 50% more butter than any ga 


. but in addition to doing * 


SHARPLES 
Tubular Separator, 


because of its simpler constracti#®, 
its perfect build and general ¢ - 
i 6% more profit 






















saving you over half the labor. This 

we guerantee and the sept? 3 

prove it or no sale. ee cae, 
SHARPLES cv. Pp. o. 

- West Chester, Ps- 
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